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As the Editor Sees It 


The preparation of a social studies teacher 
is likely to be more varied in its subject 
matter, and to contain more “blank spots” 
than that in any other public school teacher 
field. The most common factors would prob- 
ably be American and European history. 
Such other areas as sociology, political 
science, economics, geography, anthropology 
and so on are likely to be included very 
sketchily if at all, unless the teacher has 
chosen one of these fields as his major or 
minor. It is comparatively rare to find a 
teacher who has had significant courses in 
all of them, and can draw upon all of them 
comfortably in his teaching. 

We would agree that a sound background 
in history is essential for any teacher. It is 
the study that gives coherence to all the rest. 
An understanding of the Chinese family 
system or the English common law is largely 
academic unless one has some knowledge of 
the development of these nations and their 
relationship to the rest of the world. But on 
the other hand, history of itself alone, with- 
out an attendant comprehension of other 
social studies, tends to degenerate into mere- 
ly a long narration of rather meaningless 
facts, a sort of endless true story. 

What additional background, then, will be 
most useful to the preparing teacher in giv- 
ing meaning to history, and in helping him to 
interpret existing society to his pupils? One 
answer, which has a great deal to commend 
it, is provided in a request made by the New 
Jersey Council on Economic Education to the 
State Department of Education that it “give 
consideration to requiring college credit in 
economic education for certification to teach 
in New Jersey.” The recommendation is 


based on the belief that one of the school’s 
most important, yet most neglected duties is 
to help children understand the economic 
aspects of the American social system. It is 
neglected, the Council says, beeause “insuf- 
ficient attention is given to economic under- 
standing in the preparation of teachers.” 

It is indeed difficult to see how any of the 
usual school social studies courses can be ade- 
quately taught by anyone who has not had 
some formal education covering the business 
system, the functions of money and credit, 
the importance of foreign trade, taxes, gov- 
ernmental finance, and many other aspects 
of economic life. These things are woven 
tightly into the whole fabric of history. One 
does not need to be an economic determinist 
to appreciate the vital influence that man’s 
struggle to make a living has had on every 
facet of his conduct. And it is a continuing 
influence that in its simpler forms is ap- 
parent to any pupil. Analogies between past 
and present economic situations and forces 
are endless, if the teacher is sufficiently well- 
grounded to recognize them and use them in 
his teaching. But if he himself is vague about 
basic economic theory and practice, he can- 
not easily draw upon the wealth of illustra- 
tion that illuminates his teaching of history, 
civics or geography. 

We are reluctant to advocate specific 
course requirements for teacher certification, 
for each one offers an additional impediment 
to the employment of some excellent potential 
teacher with an off-beat preparation. But as 
long as there are requirements in methods 
of teaching, we wonder if a basic course in 
economics might not be justified as back- 
ground for teaching in the modern school. 
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Words, Words and Words 


THomAs F. HOGAN 
West Avenue School, South Norwalk, Conn. 


It is to be appreciated that as we grow up 
we tend to become accustomed to our own 
behavior and to the people and the world 
about us. We develop a strong inclination to 
take for granted whatever is familiar or 
customary. 


Our feelings of what is “normal” are 
therefore determined largely by the atti- 
tudes, behavior, beliefs and social conditions 
which we come to accept as “right” and 
“normal.” 


All groups have had their popular credos, 
myths and systems of belief, varying slowly 
with time and also with the subgroups with- 
in the society. The appeal to the “sentiments 
of the crowd” may arise when a political 
issue is argued not on its merits but by an 
emotional appeal to a popular view or a 
slogan. At the Democratic National Conven- 
tion of 1896, the candidate for President, 
William Jennings Bryan said, “You shall not 
press down upon the brow of labor this crown 
of thorns. You shall not crucify mankind 
upon a cross of gold.” In retrospect we can 
see this was political gibberish, bolstering a 
very questionable economic controversy for 
the free coinage of silver. He also made use 
of two symbols: (1) the great and noble 
working man and (2) the crucifixion. 

Politicians are still using this kind of in- 
candescent verbiage. Sometimes it is difficult 
to see through their maze of words. In many 
cases this is true because we are prone to 
look at the label the man represents rather 
than trying to find out what he is really say- 
ing and what he actually stands for. 

Under our two-party political system we 
know that campaign slogans and promises 
will be used. We should very carefully ana- 
lyze these slogans and promises. Sometimes 


the candidate may be name calling instead 
of presenting facts. By calling the opposition 
a Communist or some other negative symbol 
it is possible to avoid citing facts. The point 
here is to get a desired reaction from the 
voter, and names, rather than facts, some- 
times have that effect. 

Sometimes vague phrases that promise 
much are used to obtain votes, such as, “I 
propose a bill that will help all Americans, 
poor and rich alike.’”’ Remarks of this type 
must be weighed carefully. 

During political campaigns testimonials 
are often used; some motion picture star or 
outstanding baseball player may be used to 
elicit a favorable reaction from the voter. 


Another technique often used is the “plain 
folks approach.” The candidate speaks in the 
vernacular, gets out of his car to walk among 
the crowd and to shake hands. He may have 
his picture taken kissing a baby. This ap- 
proach is very common but it proves little, 
if anything, about the qualifications of the 
candidate for office. 

Another method of vote-getting used by 
demagogues consists of presenting the side 
of the question that puts them in a favorable 
light, or of using only a part of the facts. 
Sometimes they take a remark out of context 
or they omit key words for their own ad- 
vantage. Favorable statistics are often used 
while unfavorable ones are omitted. This is 
the type of approach that one must be very 
careful about because it requires concen- 
trated effort to see the fallacies this tech- 
nique represents. 

On the other hand, life being uncertain 
and unpredictable as it is, politicians are 
sometimes compelled to make promises that 
later circumstances prevent them from keep- 
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ing. When a candidate promises to help a 
group, such as the farmers, and not the truck 
farmers, the truck farmers are disappointed; 
but it cannot be said that the candidate did 
not “help the farmer.” Perhaps a candidate 
may promise to “protect labor’? and when he 
votes for a bill that infuriates union leaders 
he calls it “legislation to protect union mem- 
bers from their own racketeering officials.” 
Again this candidate cannot be accurately 
accused of having broken his promise since 
his action may well have been in accord with 
his notion “to protect labor.” 


Although politicians often do break their 
promises, they often do not promise as much 
as their constituents think they do. The plat- 
forms of the major parties are usually writ- 
ten so that they mean “all things to all 
people.” Nevertheless, they are often under- 
stood by the voters to be more specific and 
concrete than they are. Sometimes we may 
be “disillusioned” by the acts and words of 
a candidate for office, but at times the voter 
is at fault for having an illusion to begin 
with. 


Too many people have a tendency to think 
in opposites,—that something is either good 
or bad. Children often show this when they 
ask if he is a “good cowboy” or a “bad cow- 
boy.” Much of our popular literature along 
with movie scenarios has its “good guys” 
who are cheered and their “bad guys” who 
are booed. 


Under our two-party system we have this 
same kind of thinking. One party calls the 
other bad and the other party retorts like- 
wise. Fortunately, most voters regard this 
two-valuedness as “part of the ball game” 
especially around election time. We find 
overstatements by one party cancelled out by 
overstatements of the other party. Unfor- 
tunately there are people—not necessarily 
the uneducated—who take this black-and- 
white situation seriously. There are the 
people and newspapers who refer to their 
opponents as if they were enemies of the 
United States rather than Americans with 
different viewpoints as to what is good for 
the country. This kind of yes or no, right or 
wrong orientation in politics is not very easy 
to maintain in our two-party system. There 
is a need for cooperation between elections; 
therefore, the opposition has to be considered 
something other than a “bogeyman.” The 
general public in our two-party system sees 
demonstrated the fact that the foreboding 
predictions made by one party of the other 
are never more than partially fulfilled. Criti- 
cism of the administration is not only pos- 
sible, it is encouraged by the opposition; 
hence, the majority of people can never quite 
be convinced that one party is “all pure and 
good” and the other “all rotten and bad.” 

It is the duty and responsibility of all vot- 
ing citizens in the United States to analyze 
and evaluate the statements made by candi- 
dates seeking office. 


The “Why” of Social Studies: or 
The Story of the Wise Young Owl 


RAYMOND H. MUESSIG 
Stanford University, Stanford, California 


Recently my five-year-old son was given a 
beautifully written child’s book which told 
the story of a baby owl who shocked his par- 
ents by saying ‘““‘Why-yy?” instead of the 
customary “Who-oo?” At first the little 
Owl’s parents were very upset because he 


was not following the typical pattern of a 
respectable owl, Other animals of the forest 
were somewhat indignant when the little fel- 
low confronted them with his _ nosey 
“Why-yy?”, but to keep harmony among the 
forest creatures they began explaining things 
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of interest. Soon it was discovered that the 
baby owl in the process of asking “Why-yy ?” 
had become even wiser than the wisest grand- 
father ow] in the forest. 

Sometimes a “Why?” is a daring thing 
when some things are accepted beyond ques- 
tion. Other times it may be regarded as a 
sign of intellectual curiosity which deserves 
cultivation and encouragement. There have 
been times throughout the history of man 
when he has been afraid to ask “Why?” or 
“Who says so?” or “What difference does it 
make?” There have been other times when 
man has passively taken it for granted that 
the absolutes which he embraced were be- 
yond question and that a “Why?” was un- 
necessary, irrelevant, and even at times 
heretical. 

As a social studies teacher I have always 
felt that it is important for my students to 
have many opportunities to examine underly- 
ing reasons for important social, economic, 
historical, educational, and ideological de- 
velopments. I have also attempted, whenever 
possible, to help students identify their needs 
and problems and to relate them to those of 
their peers and to those of the world culture 
in which they play a role. A problem which 
constantly confronts the social studies 
teacher today, however, is that he may see 
almost two hundred students a day, and he 
may not get through to each one in a mean- 
ingful way. 

During the second week of school one of 
my students came into the classroom at the 
end of the day with a troubled expression 
on his face. He asked if we could chat for a 
few minutes about school in general and so- 
cial studies in particular. He explained that 
school work had never really interested or 
challenged him; that he had always done 
just enough work to get by; and that he 
wanted to get off to a better start in the 
ninth grade because his work from that point 
on would be used for evaluation by colleges 
or universities. 

Boiled down, after he had had a chance to 
blow off steam, this student was asking a big 
“Why?” which was directed at the whole 


educational process. It was apparent that no- 
where along the line had teachers taken the 
time to explain or bring out through discus- 
sion or other means reasonable and pertinent 
reasons for the study of specific subjects. I 
assured him that there were other students 
in the same position as he, perhaps many 
more than teachers realized. We spent some 
time exchanging ideas on important reasons 
for education and for work in social studies, 
and I told him that I would like to have him 
bring up some of his questions and criticisms 
in class so we could benefit from his ideas 
and the thoughts of others as a group. 

It was then that the thought occurred to 
me that an extensive study of the “Why?” 
in our social studies program as a whole 
might prove fruitful. I tried out a few basic 
questions on students in my own class. Then 
I mentioned the idea to several fellow fac- 
ulty members who were enthusiastic as they 
felt that it might reveal how well they were 
putting across their ideas and how well the 
program was being accepted by students. 

I designed a questionnaire which included 
the following items: 

(1) In how much of your social studies work 
are you interested? (Here the student 
could check whether he was interested 
in all of the work, some of it, most of 
it, or none of it.) 

(2) What does the word “history” mean to 
you? Can you define history? (Since our 
junior high school social studies pro- 
gram was constructed around a study 
of specific historical periods with other 
related social sciences such as geogra- 
phy, anthropology, sociology, and eco- 
nomics included secondarily I felt that it 
would be important to see what mean- 
ings students attached to history.) 

(3) How many reasons can you list for 
studying social studies? (Space here pro- 
vided for the respondent to fill in as 
many reasons as he could.) 

(4) What do you like most about social 
studies classes? 

(5) Is there anything which you do not like 
about social studies classes? 
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(6) If social studies were an elective, would 
you make it one of your choices? (Here 
the student was asked not only to give 
a@ yes or no answer but to amplify his 
response and to tell what other classes 
he considered to have precedence over 
the social studies.) 

(7) If you were a social studies teacher, 
what are some of the things which you 
would do to make your classes more in- 
teresting, enjoyable and educational? 

I gave about 1200 questionnaires to social 
studies teachers in our school. Unfortunately, 
this was a time when flu had considerably 
diminished our ranks and many students 
were absent. However, 885 completed ques- 
tionnaires were returned to me. The student 
was not asked to identify his paper in any 
way. The papers were handed in face down, 
and they were immediately sent to me. It 
was hoped that this would free the students 
as much as possible in the event that they 
felt they should respond in a certain way to 
please the teacher of their particular class. 

Our junior high school has a three-year 
program with seventh, eighth and ninth 
grade students and I received 228 seventh 
grade returns, 311 eighth grade returns and 
846 ninth grade returns. A perusal of the 
entire group of questionnaires revealed very 
little difference in the type of responses 
given by students at different grade levels. 
About one-fourth of the questionnaires were 
blank or almost completely blank either be- 
cause of lack of interest in the study, indi- 
vidual. reading problems, the necessity of 
being able to verbalize, or other reasons. 

Though it took me a long time to read all 
of the questionnaires and it meant burning 
the midnight oil a bit I thoroughly enjoyed 
the experience and it was enlightening in 
many ways. Since this was merely an action 
research study or an opinionnaire attempt- 
ing to get at general feeling tones I did not 
take the time to statistically treat all of the 
responses as one might wish to in a more 
thorough study which he might wish to vali- 
date. In this brief article I have attempted 
only to give some of the most interesting, 


pertinent, and frequent responses. 

In response to the first question 53% of 
the students checked that they were inter- 
ested in most of their history work. Only 4% 
indicated that they were interested in all of 
their history work. About 35% checked that 
they were interested in some of their social 
studies activities. Eight per cent said that 
they did not like any of it. 

Responses to the second question indi- 
cated that most students had difficulty de- 
fining history or even demonstrating by ex- 
ample or comparison that they had insight 
into the basic concepts of history. Those stu- 
dents who did respond to this question wrote 
brief statements like the following: 

“Something that happened a long time 
ago.” 

“It means the study of people, their lives 
and accomplishments.” 

“History is the story of the past, but we 
are making history today too.” 

“History is made up of things happened 
and happening.” 

“Hard work.” 

“Reading a chapter and answering the 
questions at the end of it.” 

It is significant that a large number of the 
students wrote that they did not know or left 
this space blank. Not because they could not 
give some statement by rote but because they 
had no feeling for a field of endeavor which 
has been part of their study since their very 
beginning in public school education. 

The third question dealing with reasons 
for studying social studies brought a number 
of interesting responses such as: 

“You have to have it to get into college.” 

“It may come in handy sometime.” 

“You learn about other countries that you 
may want to visit.” 

“Because it is interesting.” 

“Because the teacher makes us. Because it 
mite [sic] be a state law. Because of 
grades. If we don’t do it we will get in 
trouble.” 


“Social studies gives you a look at the 
world.” 


“To understand world problems.” 
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“To gain a better knowledge of humanity. 
To learn important facts that will help 
me in further years.” 

“To help us live in the world we are now 
growing up in.” 

“To appreciate man’s struggle for survival 
and freedom. To understand our social 
order.” 

“So that we will not make the same mis- 
takes as the people before us.” 

“To understand the origon of our civiliza- 
tion.” 

“T can’t see why we study it at all. Except 
that it takes up 2nd period and it’s our 
homeroom. Otherwise it is probably my 
most boring class. Maybe it’s the 
teacher.” 

“So you can tell where you fit into the 
picture.” 

“Learning from past experiences of man.” 

“It is required for graduation. It is re- 
quired for college.” 

“To help us be better citizens.” 

I read and re-read the comments students 
made here and I feel that it was indeed en- 
lightening both on the positive and the nega- 
tive side of the ledger. I think it is interest- 
ing also to note how honest the students were 
in their responses and how varied their re- 
sponses were, running the complete gamut 
from negative to positive. I kept thinking as 
I glanced over their comments how many 
times we as teachers have assumed that stu- 
dents identified with the work we were do- 
ing, and assumed that they were able to gen- 
eralize for themselves the purposes for the 
work they were doing, and have assumed 
that what we were teaching was meaningful 
and worthwhile when in many cases we’ve 
been puffing steam engines whose real error 
was to leave the string of cars detached and 
standing at the station. 

In answer to question four either most of 
the students were not too projective or the 
question was poorly worded and did not 
elicit a number of responses. The majority 
of questionnaires were blank on this item 
and the balance of the comments were single 
word answers or brief sentences such as: 


“The teacher.” 

“The pictures in the textbooks.” 

“Satisfying my curiosity.” 

“Learning interesting facts.” 

“Field trips.” 

Students were much more articulate in 
their expressions about what they did not 
like in their social studies classes. They said: 

“If there is anything I don’t like, it is a 
teacher who presents his ideas as exact 
finalty.” 

“Yes. Test where you have to remember 
dates to the exact number. I don’t think 
this is necessary to remember.” 

“Too many homework assignments, 5 big 
ones for Egypt.” 

“Yes. The material is put across in the 
same way, either oral reports or some- 
thing else hard to take notes on.” 

“T think they are boreing. We get to much 
work.” 

“TI don’t enjoy giving oral reports.” 

“T dislike learning just plain facts.” 

“The only thing I do not like is the fact 
that often I do not have time enough to 
do as much as I would like in certain 
subjects.” 

“Some homework I think is unessary.” 

“Long talks on the subject.” 

I found it especially interesting as I read 
student ideas on question number five how 
closely they paralleled many of the concepts 
or theories of learning which we have already 
proposed after psychological research. Many 
of us have learned either through methods 
courses, work in psychology or by practical 
experience that the lecture method can be 
used in excess, may elicit a limited response, 
may be too one-sided and may be poorly done 
by a person who is not a good lecturer. We 
know too that merely gorging on facts, com- 
mitting them to memory and spewing them 
out on a test has little retention value and 
seldom reaches the concept level of reflective 
thinking. The students should also make us 
aware that any one method can be overdone 
and that it is difficult for students to accept 
homework that is meaningless and which 
appears to be busy work rather than an op- 
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portunity for enrichment and time to satisfy 
natural curiosity. 

Almost every student responded to the 
sixth question which dealt with whether they 
would choose social studies as an elective. 
Only a few of the responses have been listed 
below but it is worth noting that they almost 
perfectly balanced each other either strongly 
for or strongly against using social studies 
as an elective. Here are just a few of the 
numerous responses: 

“No. This is not important in the career 

I plan. I would take Hygiene.” 

“No. I am interested in Social Studies to 
a certain extent but not enough to make 
it a choice.” 

“No. I am not that fond of it—wood or 
metal shop.” 

“No, interested in anything else.” 

“No. I would rather take office practice. 
But if Mrs. was my teacher I would 
stay on because I am very found of her.” 

“Yes and no it depense on the techers.” 

“No, because it would not be much use to 
me when I get out of school.” 

“Yes, because I think it has a lot to do with 
my life.” 

“No! I thing we nead mor math.” 

“No because I don’t care to know what 
happen millions of years ago.” 

“Maybe probably no because I’ve had his- 
tory since early school and it gets unin- 
teresting when you keep studing the 
same thing.” 

“No. History is history. Its all behind us 
and we all know. We’re not interested 
in what everybody else does, but what 
were going to do, thats what is import- 
ant.” 

“Yes. so that I could go to college.” 

“No. I’m just not particularly interested 
in history. I think I could be if it were 
presented in a more interesting man- 
ner.” 

“Yes. If people would learn more about 
people in other countries they would 
get along better.” 

These speak for themselves, don’t they? 
On the last question many students showed 





imagination and insight while others showed 
that they would teach as they have been 
taught or would have nothing to do with the 
teaching process if they had anything to say 
about it. They wrote: 

“My class could put on a play on what they 
are studying to help them understand 
their subject.” 

“Not reading out of books in class.” 

“Study things the kids want.” 

“Let them talk quitley. Study the things 
that would be interesting and educa- 
tional.” 

“Before each class I would have current 
events.” 

“I would try to help the kids more with 
their personal problems and when re- 
port cards come out talk over there 
grades. So the student would under- 
stand.” 

“T would let everybody choose a subject 
they would like to work on begin in the 
beginning of the year and have them 
turn it in at the end of the first sem. So 
they could not do it without being pushed 
and not be able to do things correctly.” 

“More up to date course.” 

“Talk about the country as if you were 
really interested in the subject, not just 
to be talking.” 

“I can’t explain it but something is miss- 
ing in our class.” 

“More work to do with your hands.” 

“Take them on field trips once in a while. 
Have a guest speaker sometime.” 

“I would try to be patient with my stu- 
dents and to understand them.” 

“T would have them decorate the room.” 

After all of the questionnaires were in I 

shared the returns with interested teachers 
and with all of my social studies classes. We 
spent three of the most fruitful days we have 
had this year with bright, enlightened, criti- 
cal discussion with no holds barred. I took 
many of the ideas in the questionnaires and 
then offered the following definition of his- 
tory to my classes for their opinion: “His- 
tory is the record of what we know about 
man, his thoughts, feelings, problems, hopes, 
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failures, accomplishments, and purposes.” 

Most of the students felt that this definition 

was adequate for our purposes and was 

meaningful to junior high school students. 
I was disappointed, but not surprised, in 
the list of “why’s” which the students listed 
on their questionnaires. We enlarged greatly 
on underlying reasons for the study of social 
sciences and social studies in particular, but 
I still wasn’t satisfied that we had come up 
with an adequate statement. I took all of the 
notes from questionnaires and discussions 
home, gave them a few days to “jell,” re- 
fined and added to them, and proposed the 
following reasons for the study of social 
studies which were accepted by the students: 

(1) Social studies work helps us to under- 
stand the growth and development of 
civilization, a civilization in which we 
play a part daily. 

(2) Social studies help us to become famil- 
iar with famous people and their abili- 
ties, ambitions, and contributions. As 
we examine these people who were 
unique and yet a product of their envir- 
onment we may find in them qualities 
worth emulating or faults which might 
well be eliminated in our own lives. 


(3) Social studies may encourage us to play 
a part in improving our world and may 
help us to profit by past efforts. 


(4) Through social studies we may become 
familiar with problem-solving methods 
used by scientists in many fields. We 
may learn to form problem statements, 
gather information, organize facts and 
examine their meanings, and examine 
possible solutions. We may then become 
citizens who can think creatively and 
critically about our problems. 


(5) Social studies may teach us the lesson 
of patience which has played such a part 
in improving our world. We may see 
that certain ideas, proposals, and in- 
ventions can be “ahead of their time” 
and may not be realized until centuries 
later. 


(6) Social studies classes may give us a 
deeper appreciation and love for our 


own country; and, at the same time, 
they may also help us to be sensitive 
and appreciative of the national spirit 
of other countries. 

(7) In a much broader sense social studies 
may help us to accept and appreciate 
people all over the world as fellow hu- 
man beings with common feelings and 
needs. We may come to the realization 
that if there is any “true” race it is the 
human race which binds us all together. 

(8) Social studies may teach us to appre- 
ciate human differences as well as simi- 
larities when we view differences as 
desirable, interesting, and enriching. 

(9) Social studies may help us to put into 
action the moral and spiritual values so 
commonly expressed by cultures all 
over the world. Concepts of the worth 
and dignity of the human personality, 
truth, justice, courage, generosity, 
brotherhood, happiness, responsibility, 
freedom, and others may then become 
actions instead of just words. We may 
then see their use in making a better 
life for all of us and the generations 
following us. 

(10) Social studies may help us to develop 
an enjoyment of the fine contributions 
of people all over the world in art, music, 
literature, science, architecture, philos- 
ophy, government, and religion. 

(11) Social studies may aid us in having a 
broader view of many other subjects 
and the way they relate to each other. 

(12) Social studies may help us to see as 
facts the folly of war, greed, dishonesty, 
intolerance, hatred, and tyranny. 

Since my study I have made it a point to 
take more time in class with the “Why?” of 
what we are doing. We frequently have eval- 
uations of what we have learned and what it 
means in our daily lives. I am pleased that 
I had a wise young owl who had the courage 
to ask “Why-yy ?” instead of merely parrot- 
ing ‘“Who-00?” There are thousands more 
like him just waiting to be tapped and to 
become involved in the things which an en- 
riched, sensitive, reflective approach to the 
social studies can bring. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

We in the Western World are continually 
shocked by Soviet advances in technology. 
We read with alarm the massive Soviet ef- 
forts in technological development: the 
forced industrialization, the collectivization 
of the farms, and now the priority that 
scientific education is receiving. We com- 
pare the number of scientists and engineers 
that Russian schools are turning out with 
the amount that we in the United States are 
producing. It comes as a distinct surprise for 
us to learn that the Communists place such 
a high premium on technological education 
and research. We tend to think that this is a 
recent development of Communist strategy 
and we hope that their missile successes have 
alerted us in time to their plans. 

But this awakening by the West is one of 
the most paradoxical turns of modern times. 
It dramatizes the ostrich-like attitude of so 
many regarding Marxist ideology. It dem- 
onstrates at least three points: (1) that the 
forces of production and technological de- 
velopment are the basic foundation of Marx- 
ist theory; (2) that both Marxists and 
their opponents have over-emphasized the 
role of classes and the distribution of wealth 
as the key to social change and economic 
growth; and (3) that both Western and 
Communist countries now accept (con- 
sciously or unconsciously) the role of the 
forces of production and technology in eco- 
nomic growth, and this has superseded and 
invalidated many of the ideological struggles 
that we have witnessed in the past century. 
If our thesis is correct, this should help to 
provide an answer to basic questions con- 


fronting the social scientist today: what 
are the factors responsible for social change 
and economic growth? 

II. THE FORCES OF PRODUCTION 

But before we can demonstrate the role of 
the “forces of production” in social change 
and economic growth it will be necessary to 
analyze their place in Marxist ideology and 
dogma. For Marx, the production of the ma- 
terial needs of life is the basic element of all 
social existence; for the primary concern of 
men is to make a living and satisfy their 
material needs. Men, we are told, must labor 
to “produce their means of subsistence.” By 
producing their means of subsistence they 
produce their actual material life. Production 
is a definite form of activity. What men are 
coincides with what they do. But the way in 
which men produce their means of subsist- 
ence is dependent upon the actual means 
available. “The nature of individuals thus 
depends on the material conditions determin- 
ing their production”—on the forces of pro- 
duction. 

However, Marx holds that production pre- 
supposes an intercourse of individuals. It is 
ultimately through the division of labor, 
especially in advanced industrial societies, 
that the material forces of production are 
utilized. The division of labor refers to the 
separation of industrial, commercial, and 
agricultural labor, the development of spe- 
cialized occupations, and so on. This division 
of labor is said to “. . . determine . . . the 
relations of individuals to one another with 
reference to the material, instrument, and 
product of labor;’? although Marx and 
Engels hold that “. . . the various stages of 
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development in the division of labor are just 
so many different forms of ownership.’ 
Thus we see that human existence also de- 
pends on the relations of production. 

What does Marx mean by the “forces of 
production?” In its barest essentials it prob- 
ably refers to (1) the geographical environ- 
ment, population, mineral, material, and 
other natural resources; (2) instruments, 
tools, machinery, technology, and science. 
However, Marx also includes under forces of 
production elements of the “relations of pro- 
duction.’”’ What are the “relations of produc- 
tion?” They are the relations established 
among human beings in the social process of 
production. These include the division of 
labor, mass production, the assembly-line 
system, labor unions, guilds, trusts, corpora- 
tions, and, in legal terms, property or class 
relations based upon ownership of the means 
of production. The division of labor, for ex- 
ample, is definitely a force of production for 
Marx; so is the factory organized system of 
labor.* Marx thinks that the relations of pro- 
duction are productive forces when produc- 
tion is expanding ; they are not forces of pro- 
duction when they hamper the effective use 
of other productive facilities. This is espe- 
cially the case, he claims, with property re- 
lations. Indeed, he alleges that capitalist 
ownership should be overthrown because it 
impedes production. Marx thus complicates 
his analysis by including parts of the eco- 
nomic system as forces of production. For 
instance, in his treatment of capitalism, 
Marx claims that the expansion of the forces 
of production is a function of the amount of 
capital available for investment; and in his 
theory of communism, he holds that the 
“rational” use of the forces of production 
(social planning) operates as a force of pro- 
duction. Even “proletariat consciousness” 
comes to function as a force of production. 

For Marx, the “mode of production” is 
another important concept. It refers to the 
total process of production, and includes: the 
objects of work (natural resources, etc.), the 
instruments of work (technology, etc.) and 
labor or work itself (the division of labor, 


relations of labor, etc.). The “economic 
structure” of society is also important. It is 
broader than the “mode of production” and 
refers to the total aggregate of social rela- 
tions of production, exchange, and distribu- 
tion, and to the resulting “classes” that occur. 
Unfortunately, these terms are not precisely 
defined or consistently used by Marx and 
Engels. 

The “mode of production” and the “eco- 
nomic structure” are said to condition social 
structure and ideology, and to determine 
the forms that they will take. Marx writes: 

...» The aggregate of these productive 
relationships constitutes the economic 
structure of society, the real basis on 
which a juridical and political superstruc- 
ture arises, and to which definite forms of 
social consciousness correspond. The mode 
of production of the material means of 
existence conditions the whole process of 
social, political and intellectual life. It is 
not the consciousness of men that deter- 
mines their existence, but, on the contrary, 
it is their social existence that determines 
their consciousness.® 
And Engels adds: 

The materialist conception of history 
starts from the proposition that the pro- 
duction of the means to support human 
life, and next to production, the exchange 
of things produced, is [sic] the basis of 
all social structure; that in every society 
that has appeared in history, the manner 
in which wealth is distributed and society 
divided into classes or orders, is dependent 
upon what is produced, how it is produced, 
and how the products are exchanged.*® 
Now Marx and Engels intend an import- 

ant role for the forces of production—espe- 
cially in explaining social change. This is 
emphasized time and time again. Thus 
Engels argues: 

... all past history can be characterized 
as the history of the epoch from the prac- 
tical discovery of the transformation of 
mechanical motion into heat up to that of 
the transformation of heat into mechanical 
motion.” 
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And Marx claims that in every period of 
history the forces of production exert a domi- 
nant influence on society: 

In acquiring new productive forces men 
change their mode of production, and in 
changing their mode of production, their 
manner of gaining a living, they change 
all their social relations. The windmill 
gives you society with the feudal lord; the 
steam-mill society with the industrial 
capitalist.® 
Thus there is the suggestion that history 

is dependent upon the development of pro- 
ductive forces, and that the economic struc- 
ture is a derivative of these forces. And one 
can make a good*case for considering this the 
central interpretation of Marxism. Some 
Marxists, indeed, have interpreted Marxism 
in this way. Plekhanov, for instance, mini- 
mizes the class struggle and thinks that the 
whole problem of the development of eco- 
nomic structure is reduced to the problem 
of the causes that determine the evolution 
of the productive forces of society.® Others 
suggest that human progress may be meas- 
ured by the degree to which man is able to 
master the external world; as man increases 
the productive forces he increases his mas- 
tery over nature.’® (Some writers, such as 
William Ogburn, John Dewey, and Lewis 
Mumford, have held that technology, as a 
force of production, is a central factor in 
social evolution. ) 


But if we examine Marxism more closely, 
we must, of course, leave room for another 
important factor. For it is alleged that the 
“dialectical contradictions” between the 
forces and relations of production are also a 


dynamic cause of social change. According 
to Marx: 


... At a certain stage of their develop- 
ment the material productive forces of 
society come into contradiction with the 
existing productive relationships, or, what 
is but a legal expression for these, with 
the property relationships within which 
they had moved before. From forms of 
development of the productive forces these 
relationships are transformed into their 


fetters. Thus an epoch of social revolu- 

tion opens.! 

Marx and Engels stoutly maintain that 
“... The history of all hitherto existing so- 
ciety is the history of class struggles; 
and that only by “proletarian consciousness” 
can socialism come into being. 

One may well ask, then, for the answer 
that they would give to the question: What 
is largely responsible for social change? Can 
we, for instance, isolate the “forces of pro- 
duction,” or can the “class struggle” be taken 
as the most influential factor? Marx and 
Engels themselves never raise the question 
in this way. Hence one is not entirely clear 
precisely what answer they might offer. At 
least, the language they employ is obscure on 
important points; and whether one element 
or another emerges as significant frequently 
depends upon the context under discussion. 


Thus at times Engels may seem to reduce 
the “class struggle” to the state of the forces 
of production. For example, he tells us that 
“.. All historical antagonisms .. . find their 
explanation in (the) relatively underdevel- 


- oped productivity of human labor.’* He 


claims that the ultimate abolishment of the 
class structure can come about only because 
a certain level of productive forces has come 
into being. He says that it is only because of 
“. . . the immense increase of productive 
forces attained through large scale indus- 
try ... that any ruling and exploiting class 
has (now) become superfluous and indeed a 
hindrance to social development.’ Thus, 
even though the class structure may fulfill or 
fetter the basic forces of production, in some 
way these forces play a profound role in de- 
termining the very structure of the classes 
themselves. 


In the light of the over-all direction of 
Marxism and the post-Marx-Engels litera- 
ture, one cannot minimize the significance of 
economic classes. Basic to the subsequent 
Marxist program is the call to the workers 
to revolt against present social relations. The 
communist program cannot be understood 
apart from the fundamental role of classes in 
controlling and directing forces of produc- 
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tion. Even though the level and type of forces 
of production are essential in a social system, 
human agents in the guise of classes are the 
motive power of historic events. Hence, for 
Marx and Engels, the contradiction between 
forces and relations of production is a major 
cause of social change. Sidney Hook empha- 
sizes this “revolutionary” aspect of Marx 
when he says that “. .. the march of history 
is forced by class action not by the dead in- 
struments of production.” Other writers 
support the view that the economic relations 
of production, exchange, and distribution, 
and the class struggle are the chief cause 
determining historical existence.’ 

Many of the most telling criticisms against 
the Marxist program have been levelled 
against this revolutionary side. “Dialectical 
materialism,” “the class struggle,” “the in- 
evitable” decline of capitalism, and the em- 
ergence of the “‘proletariat” contain inherent 
difficulties. Marxism fails wherever its 
Hegelian metaphysics asserts itself, or wher- 
ever classes come to the forefront. Any num- 
ber of empirical predictions Marx made 
concerning classes have not occurred in fact. 
Many judgments Marx made about nine- 
teenth century capitalism do not apply to 
twentieth-century capitalism. For instance, 
an increase in the standard of living in all 
sectors of the economy has diminished the 
importance of classes. This demonstrates the 
empirical and historical limitations of Marx. 
Many of these criticisms are already fa- 
miliar. 

However, as we have already seen, for 
Marx and Engels (if not for many disciples), 
it is not simply economic classes which deter- 
mine a way of life, but the total economic 
process of production, exchange, and dis- 
tribution. 

Engels writes that: 

... the final causes of all social changes 
and political revolutions are to be sought 
.. . in changes in the modes of production 
and exchange... I use the term ‘historical 
materialism’ to designate the view of the 
course of history which seeks the ultimate 
cause and the great moving power of all 


important historic events in the modes of 

production and exchange, in the conse- 

quent division of society into distinct 
classes, and in the struggle of these classes 
against one another.‘ 

We see, then, that Marx and Engels look 
upon the economy in organic terms. Both the 
forces of production and exchange, classes, 
and the “contradictions” that are alleged to 
emerge between them, play a casual role in 
Marxist dogma and ideology. 

III. SocIAL CHANGE 

Apart from the question of the interpre- 
tation of the Marxist theory, whether the 
forces of production or the class struggle is 
pivotal, the pin-pointing of the forces of 
production by Marx and Engels is an im- 
portant hypothesis in social theory. This 
does not mean that the materialistic theory 
of history is correct; and this author has 
serious reservations about it. As is well 
known, its thesis concerning the dependence 
of the superstructure of a society on the 
economic substructure is in many ways de- 
ficient. The materialistic (or economic) in- 
terpretation of history does not argue, as it 
has been interpreted to do, that man is 
guided solely by economic motives; and 
Marx does admit that there are many differ- 
ent controlling needs and motives in society. 

In regard to the question concerning social 
change, the Marxist theory holds that eco- 
nomic conditions are the basic cause of social 
change. Marx and Engels do not argue that 
economic conditions are the only cause of 
social change. Engels in his later writings 
claims that critics of the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history misinterpret it by think- 
ing that it argues for one cause. He claims 
“... it is not the case that the economic situ- 
ation is the sole active cause and everything 
else only a passive effect.”!* Yet Engels goes 
on to say that “there is a reciprocal inter- 
action within a fundamental economic neces- 
sity which in the last instance always asserts 
itself.”?® So economic conditions still appear 
to be the “decisive” factor or “ultimate” 
cause. But the analysis of a social system 
reveals such a complexus of interrelated 
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forces interacting on one another that it is 
hardly possible to isolate one as ultimate, 
whether in the first or last instance. More- 
over, to hold that economic conditions are 
necessary causes of social change, (in the 
sense that without their being present in 
every case, social change would not occur) 
is to assert more than can be demonstrated. 
Despite these limitations, the materialistic 
interpretation of history does indicate an 
important cause operative in one type of 
social change. It suggests that basic changes 
in the economy lead to basic changes in so- 
ciety. We must admit that changes in eco- 
nomic conditions lead to changes in society— 
this is almost tautologically true. Economic 
conditions are a cause of social change. But 
they are not the only cause of social change. 
“Society’”’ refers to any group of people living 
together in interaction. Changes in any of 
the many diverse types of behavior that go 
on in society may occur in response to non- 
economic causes. Thus natural catastrophies 
(earthquakes, floods, and epidemics), mili- 
tary debacles, political events, and religious 
movements may exert profound changes in 
society. 
IV. TECHNOLOGY AND ECONOMIC GROWTH 
With this in mind, we may now deal with 
the more difficult question: what are the 
chief factors responsible for economic 
growth? Clearly, Marx and Engels were in- 
terested in economic growth. This they 
thought would ultimately bring “economic 
progress,” an abundance of goods, the satis- 
faction of “each according to his need,” and 
the elimination of “class antagonisms.”’ Eco- 
nomic growth was the motive power of social 
and cultural change. (At the very least we 
may say that economic growth is an im- 
portant cause of social change.) But how is 
it to be brought about? The importance of 
changing the economic system through the 
overthrow of private ownership of the means 
of production is axiomatic to Marxism. But 
Marx and Engels surely appreciate the 
role of the material forces of production in 
economic development. The question is, how 
important are these forces of production? 


The study of human society would seem to 
indicate that an increase in the forces of 
production is a necessary condition for any 
substantial increase in productivity, (i.e., the 
return on investment in labor and capital), 
and that an increase in productivity is a 
necessary condition for long-range economic 
growth and progress. Without this increase 
in the forces of production and productivity 
it is hardly likely that any appreciable eco- 
nomic progress will occur, although short 
range improvements may occur. It is a cur- 
ious fact that most major twentieth-century 
policy-makers, capitalist and socialist, now 
hold this principle in common. The old 
Marxist class warfare has been replaced by 
the war of production, expanding economies 
and five year plans. And here technology 
(and science) is an important stimulus to 
production. Indeed, the theme song today is 
less “workers of the world unite” or “pri- 
vate initiative is our salvation” than it is 
“technology is the key.” If this is true, then 
neither communism nor private ownership 
is by itself the most significant factor in 
explaining the differences in standards of 
living, but other causes are also fundamental. 

Let us make it clear that the term “eco- 
nomic progress” here implies none of the 
ethical qualities that the Marxian use of the 
term does. It is convenient to measure eco- 
nomic progress in terms of the standard of 
living. An increase in the standard of living 
is largely due to an increase in productive 
forces which make possible a higher rate of 
productivity. Our point is simply this: Inde- 
pendent of Marxism and its desire to recon- 
struct society (i.e., on a purely descriptive 
level) a correlation may be made between 
the increase in the forces of production 
(productivity) and economic growth. 


The amount of productivity attained may 
be measured by the number and quality of 
tools available. Homo faber is a tool-using 
animal. It is possible to correlate the eco- 
nomic progress of man with the improved 
use of tools—from fire and the wheel to the 
loom and generator. According to Ralph 
Linton there have been three basic muta- 
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tions in the history of human culture: (1) 
the use of simple tools, fire, language; (2) 
the discovery of how to raise food; (3) the 
discovery of basic inventions, the most im- 
portant of which was the discovery of how 
to get power from heat, and the discovery of 
the scientific method.”° 


The amount of energy utilized by man is 
also an index of economic progress.2! One 
can draw direct correlation between the 
amount of energy employed and the level of 
productivity reached. Beginning with primi- 
tive man, who had only his own labor to use, 
we then may proceed to the use of slave 
power, domesticated animals, water power, 
fossil fuels, steam power, electricity, and 
atomic energy. It is the transformation of 
energy to heat and mechanical work that has 
been the basis of our industrial civilization. 
(In the United States, for instance, the 
horse-power available to each wage earner 
in the mills and factories has increased tre- 
mendously in the last century.2? The amount 
of mechanical energy for all persons supplied 
per member of the labor force has increased 
by 116% from 1900 to 1950.7% This corre- 
sponds closely to the increase in standard of 
living. It has been calculated that the average 
American housewife today has the equivalent 
of forty slaves in mechanical and other 
modern labor-saving devices.) 


In the light of this, our previous state- 
ment concerning the importance of the 
forces of production may be refined; that is, 
a high level of tool-and energy-achievement 
is a necessary condition for the increase of 
the forces of production and productivity, 
so that without it there would be no substan- 
tial economic progress. Widespread changes 
in tools and energy used lead to widespread 
social changes. (It is even possible to sub- 
sume the use of tools under the heading of 
“energy-achievement,” since a tool is useful 
if it directs or saves energy. This would not 
mean that energy is an antecedent or effi- 
cient cause of economic development, but 
only that it is, in general, a necessary con- 
dition for such development.) 


But can we stop here? What is respon- 
sible for the growth of the ability to use 
energy (and/or tools) effectively? Does this 
force of production arise spontaneously? 
Marx presents no definitive explanation of 
how or why or under what conditions the 
forces of production and productivity de- 
velop. Although in the Communist Manifesto 
and elsewhere he traces the growth of cap- 
italism, he seems to leave the growth of 
many of the forces of production to “spon- 
taneous combustion”! Plekhanov interprets 
Marx to mean that the geographical environ- 
ment is responsible for the forces of produc- 
tion. He says that the peculiar properties of 
the geography determine “. . . the character 
of the natural product with which man satis- 
fies his wants and the objects which man 
produces in order to satisfy these wants.’’** 
It would appear, however, that this is only 
a partial explanation. Marx probably con- 
siders the economic system to be a most im- 
portant determinant of the forces of produc- 
tion in the sense that the system can encour- 
age, fulfill, or inhibit them. Thus he claims 
that it was necessary for a division of labor 
in society to appear before production could 
increase. And capitalism is recognized to 
have unleashed vast energies for the develop- 
ment of the forces of production, and then to 
have stifled them. Capital investment (to 
stimulate production) and proper planning 
(to direct production) are other important 
incentives to the development of productive 
forces. 

There is considerable truth to the view 
that the economic system is an important 
factor in the development of the forces of 
production and productivity. However, it is 
essential that we bear in mind that increased 
productivity is also dependent upon the de- 
velopment of techniques of production and 
the organization of production. William F. 
Ogburn, for instance, argues that variations 
in the standard of living of peoples, in five 
great areas of the world and in eighteen 
European countries, “were due largely to’’ 
differences in technological development, 
“much more than to” the private or public 
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ownership of industry. Indeed, “the out- 
standing cause” of the doubling of the 
standard of living of the United States in 
the last fifty years is held to be “the growth 
of technological equipment.’ 

Is technology the chief factor in economic 
growth? But what is responsible for the 
growth of technology? Undoubtedly the 
social system exerts an influence on the 
direction of technology. Yet technique also 
requires a developed system of natural and 
social science. And it is “creative” man him- 
self who plays a vital role by inquiring, in- 
venting and applying. Both science and tech- 
nology are impossible without the use of in- 
telligence. This suggests, then, that the de- 
velopment of human intelligence is also a 
“force of production” and hence a necessary 
condition of economic progress. It is ob- 
viously a contributing factor to social change. 


But production is not simply based upon 
the fact of human intelligence. Intelligence 
presupposes memory, learning, education; 
and the individual is in large part dependent 
upon the stored wisdom of the race for what 
he knows. Enculturation transmits to him 
the inventions, discoveries, and techniques of 
bygone ages. Culture is the great fountain 
head and stimulus to applied intelligence. 
But it is not the work of any one individual; 
it is a cooperative resultant, the product of 
pooled intelligence. There are a variety of 
cultural activities — philosophical, artistic, 
religious, and scientific — that condition, 
prepare, and stimulate human achievement. 
Insofar as cultural development is a stimulus 
of human intelligence, and this of increased 
science, technology, and productivity, then 
it too is a necessary condition of economic 
growth and an important factor in social 
change. Economic production depends upon 
a variety of subtle factors beyond those ad- 
mitted by Marx. There are, for example, im- 
portant psychological attitudes toward pro- 
duction that are essential. Today the psy- 
chology of the businessman is important to 
prosperity. A value system (intimately con- 
nected to a complex religious and philosophi- 
cal outlook) is inherent in his choices. As 


Max Weber shows, capitalism both condi- 
tions the development of Protestantism and 
is in turn conditioned by its ethic of virtue, 
thrift, prudence, achievement-motive, and 
individual enterprise. 


The implications of this are paradoxical. 
On the one hand economic progress does not 
seem to be a product of any one simple 
cause, neither of the “economic system,” nor 
the “class struggle”; nor of a simple in- 
crease of the forces of production, tool or 
energy achievement; nor of techniques of 
intelligence and culture. To isolate single 
causes is to dissect human society into ab- 
stract parts. To argue for technocracy versus 
the economic system, for the forces of pro- 
duction versus the relations of production, 
or for culture versus society as the basis of 
economic growth (or of social change) is to 
truncate society. To do so raises the same 
problem that is encountered in psychology 
between those who prefer “mind” (the 
“ideal”) as an explanation of human be- 
havior and those who prefer “body” (the 
“material” ). Does the answer that applies in 
psychology also apply in the domain of eco- 
nomic (and social) change; namely, that 
methodologically the organism or society 
must be examined in its continuity? In psy- 
chology “mind” is considered to be a complex 
type of behavior of an organism transacting 
within material conditions of the environ- 
ment. Must we argue in a similar way in so- 
cial science that both technology and eco- 
nomic structure, “ideal” and “material” fac- 
tors are to be studied for the light they shed 
on economic growth and social change? Yes. 
A technology presupposes creative human 
imagination and thought, concrete materials 
with which it works, and a socio-cultural 
context and economic system favorable to it. 
Technical processes can apply only to what 
is actual. Technological rules must have a 
real material and human basis. In material 
terms, technology and culture construct ob- 
jects out of material resources and convert 
energy to work. In human terms, technology 
organizes real institutions, factories, govern- 
ments, etc. In either case, one would not have 
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an operative or applied technology without 
material or human conditions; and material 
or human conditions in themselves are inert, 
useless, and dumb unless creatively taken, 
constructed, manufactured, and reorganized 
by man, 

It is the task of social science to discover 
all of the necessary and sufficient conditions 
which must be present for changes to occur. 
Only then can it specify the unique inter- 
action of significant causes in concrete his- 
torical situations. But one must guard 
against converting either a necessary or 
sufficient condition into both a necessary 
and sufficient condition. A proposition p 
states a necessary condition of another prop- 
osition g, if “not-p implies not-q” is true. 
A proposition p states a sufficient condition 
for another proposition q, “if p implies q” 
is true. 

Evidently the expansion of the forces of 
production is a sine qua non or necessary 
condition for long range economic growth 
and progress, and this seems to be a function 
of a developed technology. But that it is by 
itself a sufficient condition, or both a neces- 
sary and sufficient condition, is not true. As 
has been pointed out, basic to the forces of 
production are a creative technology and 
culture, human intelligence, and an efficient 
economic system (including adequate capi- 
tal investment, intelligent management, 
etc.). There are many other obvious con- 
ditions that must also be present: an effi- 
cient educational system, trained personnel, 
a political system of law and order (which, 
as Hobbes pointed out, is a necessary con- 
dition of peace, and hence of civilized life), 
a set of value attitudes toward production, a 
high achievement motive, and so on. More- 
over, which set of causes emerges in any one 
period as “more crucial” depends on the par- 
ticular conditions and events then prevail- 
ing. 

Neither the expansion of the forces of 
production nor any other single economic 
condition is by itself a necessary condition 
for social change. Nor is it in every case the 
first cause in a long chain of causes. For, 


as we have seen, even if economic conditions 
do not first change, basic social conditions 
may change. But though economic change in 
general is not a necessary condition of social 
change, at least it is a sufficient condition, 
one that is capable of provoking profound 
changes in society. It is not, of course, the 
only sufficient condition of social change. 
Yet, the Russians seem to recognize the 
tremendous importance of technology. In- 
deed, we may very well say that this is the 
inevitable outgrowth and development of 
Marxism. Causal explanations of social 
change and economic growth are much more 
complex than the Communists allow. But 
recent developments indicate that they are 
well aware of the role of ideological factors 
—research and education—in the develop- 
ment of a society and economy. This sug- 
gests that the “class struggle,” when com- 
pared with technological development, has 
perhaps less priority in the mid-twentieth 
century than it did in the nineteenth. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In summary, this paper has raised only the 
problem of explication. From the contem- 
porary vantage point the Marxist interpreta- 
tion of history, though mixed with dogmatic 
elements, provides an explosive answer to 
current questions concerning social change 
and economic growth. Changes in the forces 
of production are an important cause of so- 
cial change, even if not the only or basic 
cause. But more importantly, an increase in 
the forces of production and productivity, 
especially in technology, is a necessary con- 
dition of long range economic growth. The 
recognition of this fact is of considerable 
significance to social science. Moreover, this 
seems to be the impetus behind most Com- 
munist planning and thinking. The sooner 
we understand that this is the key to Rus- 
sian expansionism, and meet it, the better 
off we will be. 


* Marx, K. and Engels, F., The German Ideology, 
New York, International Publishers, 1947, from 
“Feuerbach,” p. 7. 

* Ibid., p. 9. 
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the role of the “proletariat.” Twentieth century pro- 
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ent upon technology as it is upon the mass-produc- 
tion factory system. 
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Andres Bello and the Interpretation 
of Hispanic American History 


Otto S. Marx 
King’s College, Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


Ibero-American history is often taught 
incompetently in our colleges and universi- 
ties, if it is taught at all. Our college students 
find the topic boring. Articles, histories, 
monographs, and above all textbooks on the 
subject written in English are generally well 
below the niveau of those in other fields. The 
reason, it seems, is that for the history of 
Ibero-America we have no set of values to 
give interest to our facts. No satisfying over- 
all interpretation seems to have been accept- 
able. Now the insight on which such inter- 


pretation must rest is most likely to be found 
in someone who is a member of the civiliza- 
tion in question. We suggest, therefore, that 
it may be helpful to listen to what one of 
the great thinkers of Hispanic America had 
to say on this matter. Ibero-American think- 
ers, we may add, are not widely known in 
this country, and the names of even the most 
important of them are familiar only to the 
experts. 

Andrés Bello was a Venezuelan who wit- 
nessed and was deeply concerned with the 
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American colonies’ acquisition of independ- 
ence from Spain. He was a member of a mis- 
sion sent to England by the revolutionary 
Venezuelan government in 1810 to gain Brit- 
ish support. Leader of the delegation was 
Bolivar. But while the latter returned home 
after a few weeks, Bello remained in London. 
In fact, he remained for nineteen years.’ 
These were extremely difficult times for 
Bello. Bolivar distrusted him and that check- 
ed his rise in the diplomatic service. Not 
having enough money for himself and his 
family, and getting on in age, he was, at 
times, desperate. Yet, he found solace in his 
studies which he carried on patiently in many 
fields of knowledge.? 


Had Bello’s career ended here, he would 
still be remembered in Spanish literature for 
the few compositions in verse published by 
him during that time. But it happened that 
his true productivity began at fifty years of 
age, when he had over thirty more years to 
live. Almost all of his important literary 
work was done in that late period of life: 
the Principles of International Law, 1832; 
the Grammar of the Spanish Language, 1847; 
and the Chilean Civil Code, 1855. This was 
possible because in 1829 Bello was offered 
employment in Chile by the government of 
that state. That he accepted, was, as he him- 
self said, a choice of desperation.? Even 
though Chile was a Spanish American coun- 
try, to settle there meant that he was to con- 
tinue his life as an exile. His objectivity of 
judgment and remoteness from personal poli- 
tics served him well in such a situation. But 
his political philosophy was close to that of 
the conservative party which at that time 
gained the ascendancy in Chile and remained 
in power for thirty years. Bello became an 
advisor to the government, its spokesman in 
the press, and, behind the scenes, director of 
foreign politics.* But it was as a man of vast 
and solid education, as poet and writer, as 
student of literature and language, of law 
and philosophy, that he made his greatest 
impression in the then little and backward 
country. 

In that period Chile was an authoritarian 


state, its president having the role of an ab- 
solute monarch. Bello welcomed it. Even 
when in London, he had been a monarchist, 
although he recognized that monarchy un- 
disguised was impracticable in America 
since the United States had become a repub- 
lic. Such Yankee influence, disturbing or per- 
haps disrupting as it may appear at times to 
Latin Americans, elicited no complaints from 
Bello. He had lived in Great Britain for a 
very long time and understood and appre- 
ciated deeply the Anglo-Saxon spirit. But 
pointing out the difference between the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Spanish American 
nations, he feared that strong parliaments 
in the latter would produce little except 
heated debate and endless contention. There- 
fore, he desired the subordination of the 
chambers to the executive. “The history of 
the Hispanic American republics,” he wrote, 
“shows on every page that the executive ... 
has been the principal source of all profit- 
able action.”> 


It follows, therefore, that he was not op- 
posed to Bolivar’s dictatorship as such. But 
he did not believe that Spanish America 
could be united into one great federation, a 
favorite project of Bolivar who assembled 
the Panama Congress of 1826 in order to 
carry it out. Likewise, Bello thought that 
Bolivar’s more modest creation which com- 
bined what is now Venezuela, Colombia, and 
Ecuador and went under the name of 
“Greater Colombia” was incongruous and 
too ambitious a combination. “For Bolivar’s 
ardent soul the grandiose and colossal had an 
irresistible fascination,” he wrote.* The 
romantic Bolivar was willing to dream there 
was, or perhaps he could create, an Ameri- 
can “nation” on which the unity of Hispanic 
America could be built, an illusion he evinced 
in such an utterance as that to the Congress 
of Angostura in 1819: “Our nation is a mix- 
ture of Africa and America rather than an 
emanation of Europe.” It was quite clear to 
Bello that thus to reject Europe meant to 
sever the only existing bond between the 
Spanish American peoples, which was their 
common Spanish heritage. 
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But by 1830 Bolivar’s career was over, and 
the separation of each of the Hispanic Amer- 
ican republics was an accomplished fact. 
Bello was afraid these nations might drift 
still further apart. We find a very precise 
statement of his fears in the introduction to 
his Grammar of the Spanish Language. Bello, 
one should remember, was above all a philo- 
logian, and philology was a highly respected 
science in those days. There was a real dan- 
ger, he wrote, that the Spanish language in 
America might split into 

a multitude of irregular dialects, licentious, 

barbarous. Embryos of future idioms, they 

could, during a long development, repro- 
duce in America the conditions of Europe 
in the dark period of the corruption of 

Latin." 


The key word here is “barbarous.” If lan- 
guage is a gauge with which to measure cul- 
tural standards, a development along the 
lines here indicated would mean a general 
barbarization, an abandonment, that is, of 
traditional values and an attempt to create 
new ones on the basis of local and isolated 
social entities. Such attempts are frequently 
justified, in Anglo-Saxon as in Hispanic 
America, by appealing to the youthfulness of 
the American nations. Bello ridiculed them. 
“When one hears talk about the infancy of 
our nations,” he wrote, “it would seem it 
were a matter of spontaneous generation on a 
deserted island, surrounded by unnavigable 
seas, and without communication with the 
rest of our species.’’® Bello, then, was as anx- 
ious as Bolivar to prevent Hispanic America 
from breaking up into parts, even though his 
starting point and the ideology on which he 
would act were quite different from those of 
the Liberator. But a fuller understanding of 
his position will be possible if one takes a 
glance at his general views of Spanish and 
Spanish American history. 

First of all, just as for him Spanish was 
the Romance language that had best pre- 
served its Latin character, so the Spaniards 
were to him the most Roman of all modern 
nations. The reason was that they had re- 
mained true to their original Roman ethos 


throughout history. Only once in history had 
anything foreign been added to the original 
Spanish character ; that was when the Goths 
set up their kingdom in Spain and, to an ex- 
tent, thus modified the nature of that Roman 
province. But the Goths adjusted to the con- 
ditions of the country and willingly adopted 
the social forms of Rome. As far as the Arabs 
are concerned, they left, according to Bello, 
only a surface impression on the religion, 
language, art, and literature of Spain. Bello, 
of course, did not mean to deny the role of the 
Arabs as transmitters of cultural contents. 
What he insisted on is that the information, 
stimuli, etc., received from them (or from 
any other foreign source, for that matter) 
did not change the nature of the Spanish 
mentality. True, Mohammedans and Chris- 
tians in Spain lived together in the same 
cities, often fought on the same side, and even 
intermarried. But “the races mix, while the 
ideas are incompatible.’”® The idea here is 
that there is a clear distinction between 
physical (racial) and cultural inter-penetra- 
tion; and it would seem that Bello is on the 
side of science, for no evidence exists of a 
necessary connection between race and cul- 
ture. Bello’s contention is that it has been 
Spain’s principle throughout history to de- 
mand spiritual submission and conformity, 
for instance from such groups as the Moors, 
the Jews, or her subject peoples overseas, but 
on this condition freely to admit the equality 
of the races. 


In America Spain had not only shown her 
uncompromising spirit, but, in worlds more 
vast and distant than those of the Roman 
empire, she had accomplished a civilizing 
mission comparable to that of ancient Rome. 
There was something imperial, Roman, in 
the colonial administration of Spain even in 
material things—for instance, in its splendid 
public buildings. There was not only a benign 
and inefficient supreme authority, but also 
praetorial arbitrariness as in Rome. There 
was idolization of the prince and indifference 
to industrial and economic development as 
in Rome. There was a judicial organization 
and there were financial regulations similar 
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to those in Rome. “The despotism of the 
Roman emperors was the type of Spanish 
government in America.’’® But if the spirit 
of the homeland were to predominate in 
Spain’s American settlements, it had to be 
forcibly sustained. The colony had to learn 
how to accept laws even if they were con- 
trary to local interests. As a consequence of 
this policy the natives of America, according 
to Bello, have left less impression on Spanish 
civilization than the Arabs. “The indigenous 
races will eventually disappear .. . without 
leaving more mark than a few words taken 
over by the language of the immigrants.”™ 
Bello, of course, is speaking of a cultural, 
not a physical eclipse. In our own race-con- 
scious age few people will feel inclined to 
accept Bello’s sweeping statement, and he 
himself, who was no dogmatist, would not 
have denied that it was an exaggeration. 
Certainly, the whole trend of development in 
the twentieth century, with its emphasis on 
nationalities and their claim to absolute cul- 
tural autonomy, seems to give the lie to 
Bello’s prediction. His prognosis bespeaks 
the spirit of an age in which Western Civili- 
zation had not yet lost faith in itself. 


The secession of the Spanish American 
colonies, Bello thought, was the result of a 
combination of historical accidents rather 
than of the growing and maturing of a native 
civilization in America, which now felt its 
own strength and found it natural to break 
away from the mother country. Napoleon’s 
invasion of Spain was one of these accidental 
causes. Also responsible was the division of 
the powers of government in the colonies, a 
consequence of the jealousy of the Crown 
which for the administration of America had 
created a number of independent, mutually 
antagonistic government organs. In Chile, 
for instance, Bello wrote, “the captain gen- 
eral and the audiencia, had they stood to- 
gether, could have suppressed the revolution ; 
for there was no popular force behind it.’’!? 
In order to win over the masses, the revolu- 
tionary leaders did not at first dare reveal 
that their intent was independence. The 
strategy was to take the people forward one 


step at a time. There was, then, a small top 
sector of society, men who almost without 
exception had been of comfortable circum- 
stances and high social standing during the 
Old Régime, inspired, it is true, by the Amer- 
ican and French revolutions, but mainly 
motivated by “the desire natural to any great 
society to administer its own affairs.”"* The 
parties confronting each other were rivals 
for power; they did not stand for two dif- 
ferent ideas or types of civilization. 


Like other Spanish civil wars, the war had 
been fought passionately. “The tenacity na- 
tive to Spain flung itself against the inborn 
tenacity of the children of Spain,” and “the 
transatlantic Iberia was defeated by ...a 
new, youthful Iberia which renounced the 
name but preserved the spirit of the old 
one.”’*4 And when independence had been 
were set up, did not differ essentially from 
that of the mother country. “The scepter has 
been torn from the monarch, but the Spanish 
spirit still rules over us . . . Spain has forti- 
fied herself in our forum; the administrative 
ordinances of the Charleses and Philips are 
our laws.”** Particularly, no progress had 
cannot help feeling frustrated if he is pre- 
sented with a list of bad men whom he has 
of innumerable dictatorships. Colorful as 
some of these may have been, the student 
won, the government, or governments, which 
been made towards civil liberty and personal 
freedom. Whatever part liberal ideas had 
played in the independence movement, they 
were importations from abroad and, as Bello 
said, foreign, exotic, and merely imitative. 
Consequently, they led to no positive result, 
and the Spanish American revolution did not 
produce liberal government, but dictator- 
ships. To introduce civil liberty into Spanish 
America would require much time and pa- 
tience, Bello felt. Nor did he make it a secret 
that he thought certain forms of liberty were 
not compatible with the condition of the His- 
panic peoples. “Liberty,” he once cautioned, 
“is only one of the social forces.’* It must 
unite harmoniously with all the characteris- 
tic traits of a people, if it is to have a bene- 
ficial effect. 
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Bello, then, did not believe that the history 
of Ibero-American government was a history 
of progress toward liberty. According to him, 
principles of a different sort give unity and 
coherence to that history. Certainly, it is 
true that a mere political history of Hispanic 
America may easily turn into a description 
trouble distinguishing from each other. Nor 
does a sociological approach help much, for 
it is useful only as a secondary instrument 
for the study of history: one already has to 
know something about the history of a coun- 
try before one can become interested in an 
investigation of its society. Specialized re- 
search of isolated detail will not help either, 
for it makes sense only where the outlines of 
development are already firmly established 
in our mind. What is necessary first of all is 
to study the Ibero-American thinkers, among 
whom Bello does not stand alone. For only 
if we study the intellectual development of 
Ibero-America, the history of its ideas, can 
we find that unity and continuity in His- 
panic American history which will give value 
and meaning to our facts. 


Bello, at least, saw a tremendous continu- 
ity in Hispanic-American history. At the 
time when talks were opened between Chile 
and Spain which led to the restoration of 
normal relations between the two countries 
in 1844, Bello happened to read some sources 
on the Peace of Westphalia. He was struck 
by the similarity of circumstances: in 1648, 
Holland, like Chile, a country that had re- 
belled against and become independent from 
Spain, negotiated for recognition by Spain. 
And the irreconcilable enemies of Spain, 
Bello found, then used the same vitupera- 
tions against that country as those which 
were fashionable during the war of inde- 
pendence and of which there was a resurg- 
ence when the rapprochement between Chile 
and Spain was prepared. In the seventeenth 
as in the nineteenth century Spain was at- 
tacked for what was called its unquenchable 
hatred of the principles of civil and religious 
liberty. “Today,” Bello remarked, ‘“‘one talks 
a little more about the rights of man and 
quotes a little less from the Old and New 


Testaments . . . but this is almost the whole 
extent of the difference.”!7 Even now, we 
may add, in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury, this attitude, a historical remnant of 
the struggle between the Habsburgs’ Cath- 
olic empires and their Protestant advers- 
aries, is still with us and plays its part in 
preventing the necessary understanding be- 
tween the two Americas. 


If we want to make possible a cooperation 
between Anglo-Saxon and Ibero-America 
that goes beyond a feeble and essentially still 
isolationist good-neighborliness, we must try 
to understand the spirit of Ibero-America. 
We must be willing to admit that the other 
America has something to give to us, some- 
thing to say to us. How, for instance, does 
Hispanic America think of the American 
future? What did Bello think of it? One of 
his duties as a government publicist was to 
edit a periodical, called El Araucano. In 1831, 
one could read in its pages that within three 
or four hundred years America would have 
three and a half billion inhabitants. The 
Anglo-Saxon Republic was “the shining star 
which must lead these peoples on the path of 
liberty and prosperity.”!8 The mass of man- 
kind that would then populate America 
would speak only two different languages, 
Spanish and English. This would “redress 
the curse of Babel and return to humanity 
its ancient unity of language.” And 

the same causes which moved the hege- 

mony of civilization from the banks of the 

Euphrates and the Nile to western Europe, 

must within a not very distant future bring 

it to the sides of the Mississippi and the 

Amazonas.!® 


This ideal formulated over a hundred years 
ago by a Spanish American, still stands. In 
fact, in our own doubting and faithless age, 
it makes us feel good just to see it formu- 
lated. Historians can help bring the goal 
closer by teaching Hispanic-American his- 
tory that makes sense. 


* The standard biography is Miguel] Luis Amuné- 
tegui, Vida de Don Andrés Bello (Santiago de Chile: 
1882). 
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The ‘Teachers’ Page 


HYMAN M. BoopisH 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Penna. 


CUTTING—ITS CAUSES AND CURES 

In our experience with students who “cut” 
classes, we find that cutting is essentially a 
problem of personality maladjustment in- 
volving the child himself, his parents, the 
school, and society as a whole. The degree 
of maladjustment may be minor, as in the 
case of a pupil who is an occasional cutter; 
or, it may be quite serious, as in the case of 
a pupil who is a flagrant or chronic cutter. 

Boys and girls who fall into the former 
category generally respond favorably to the 
customary deterrents provided by the school 
against cutting. The occasional cutter usually 
has a well-defined system of acceptable 
values. When he does engage in the practice 
of cutting, he is fully aware of the wrong- 
ness of the act, feels genuinely sorry or 
guilty, and is prepared to make reasonable 
amends. In most cases, the occasional cutter 
does not want his parents informed of his 
misbehavior, not so much because he wants 
to escape punishment but because he feels 
too ashamed to have to face his parents and 
explain his wrongdoing. In most cases, also, 
the occasional cutter can be “reached” and 
his cutting stopped, by one or more of the 
usual procedures employed in this and in 


other schools, namely: counseling; adminis- 
tering appropriate deterrents, such as hold- 
ing him responsible for the work he missed, 
assigning extra work, and giving him deten- 
tions; and finally, by contacting his parents. 
The latter deterrent is particularly effective 
if the parents themselves view cutting with 
disfavor and are able to take appropriate 
steps to stop the practice. 

There are, of course, occasional cutters 
whose system of values is not too well de- 
fined, but who refrain from excessive cut- 
ting because of fear of punishment by their 
parents or by their teachers. The pupils in 
this category are generally of lower mental 
ability. They find school work either too dif- 
ficult or meaningless in terms of whatever 
values they do have. They are likely, also, to 
be weak-willed, which causes them to suc- 
cumb rather easily to the temptations of cut- 
ting. It is this type of boy who sometimes 
gives as a reason for cutting the fact that he 
does not want to be considered “chicken” by 
the other boys. 

It should be noted that in administering 
punishments to the occasional cutter, it is 
desirable that the punishment be severe 
enough to serve as a deterrent against fu- 
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ture cutting, but not so severe, in the eyes 
of the child, that it will leave him bitter, re- 
sentful, and with a feeling of being unjustly 
wronged. It is not always a simple matter 
to determine the punishment that will give 
the desired results. Although in general, 
there is merit in applying blanket regulations 
in so far as punishment for cutting is con- 
cerned, the person charged with assigning 
the punishment should be aware of the pos- 
sibly injurious effects harsh punishment may 
have on the pupil, in terms of his future be- 
havior, and be in a position to recommend 
appropriate modifications. 


It is the chronic or flagrant cutter who 
represents the real problem. He is often the 
kind of child to whom lecturing, counseling, 
admonishing, warning, and the usual admin- 
istering of deterrents have little or no effect. 
This pupil finds going to school a bore. He 
cares little about adult opinions—he is fre- 
quently contemptuous of them—whether 
they be those of his parents, teachers, or the 
principal. Not infrequently, he harbors with- 
in him concealed resentment or open hostil- 
ity against all authority. He may have no 
organized system of acceptable values, or if 
he does have a system of values, going to 
school is not among them. As noted before, 
this type of pupil cannot be reached by the 
usual procedures employed by school people 
in dealing with cutters. He respects no 
authority except that of his own desires or 
that of his immediate peers. His actions are 
motivated primarily by the pleasure-pain 
principle of living. Money, a car, distinctive 
clothes represent pleasure. Not having them 
represents pain or displeasure. Nothing else 
matters. Some pupils in this category are not 
openly discourteous or rude. They will listen 
to their superiors, hear them out, and even 
agree with them. But the behavior remains 
unchanged. The same or the very next day, 
they cut again. The more resentful and bit- 
ter among this group do show their hostility 
when they are pressed hard, either by ex- 
pressions of silent rebellion or by open 
defiance. 


The reasons the chronic cutter gives for 


his behavior may not always represent the 
underlying dynamics at work in his person- 
ality. Some of these reasons include such 
statements as, 

“T don’t like school” 

“T can’t do the work” 

“The teacher picks on me” 

“T don’t like the teacher” 

“The work’s too hard” 


“T’d rather go to work” 
and finally, 


“T don’t know” or no statement at all; just 
silence. 


None of these explanations or lack of ex- 
planations fully accounts for the underlying 
cause or causes for cutting. There are, we 
know, many boys and girls who do not have 
too much love for school, teachers, and school 
work, who never or rarely cut. The real 
cause or causes for chronic or habitual cut- 
ting lie deeper than the reasons given by the 
pupil. In the final analysis, cutting is open 
defiance and rebellion against what society, 
through its schools, considers proper and 
acceptable behavior. Cutting may, therefore, 
represent the satisfaction of a need or needs 
that are stronger and more demanding than 
the need to please one’s parents, or the need 
to conform, or the need to get an education, 
or the need to become an accepted member 
of society. Youth by nature tends to be re- 
bellious. But when rebellion becomes flagrant 
and defiant, and habitual, it becomes a ser- 
ious social problem. 


If the premise that cutting represents es- 
sentially a maladjustment in behavior is 
correct, then the causes for cutting may be 
found in the personality of the pupil; in the 
home, as the principal conditioning agent of 
personality development; in the _ school, 
which provides the environmental setting to 
which the child is expected to adjust; and 
in society as a whole, which sets the moral 
tone for what is acceptable and unacceptable 
behavior, and which at the same time, defines 
the legal limits for adolescent behavior. It is 
unfortunate that the moral tone set by so- 
ciety and as interpreted by the schools, 
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though well defined in theory, finds contra- 
diction frequently in practice, in areas of 
life outside the school walls. There is in our 
society an ambivalence in values. Formal 
education is lauded and esteemed in theory, 
but again, in practice, in those areas of work 
where success is measured in terms of mone- 
tary compensation and social prestige—in 
the fields of business, labor, politics, and 
entertainment — formal education is not 
necessarily a criterion for success. In fact, 
frequently, individuals with comparatively 
little formal schooling are as successful as or 
more successful than persons with consider- 
ably greater formal schooling. At any rate, 
to the youngster who is already inwardly 
maladjusted because of home or other en- 
vironmental factors, and who regards school 
as a bore, formal education as a prerequisite 
for success is hard to see. 

Maladjustment involves failure to adjust 
to some demand in the external environment. 
The failure to adjust might lie within the in- 
dividual or within the environment. If a 
person is asked to high-jump a six-foot fence, 
he may not be able to comply, not because he 
is unwilling to do so, but because he may be 
physically incapable of performing the feat. 
Make the jumping of the fence a daily re- 
quirement, and consider the individual’s 
avoidance of the act as behavior which should 
be punished and you have there the begin- 
nings of a maladjusted person. There is no 
attempt here to draw an analogy between 
requiring a person to jump a six-foot fence, 
when he lacks the physical ability to do so, 
and requiring a child to attend classes in sub- 
ject matter beyond his mental capacity (and 
interest) , although in many cases the analogy 
is not too far-fetched. The point in the illus- 
tration is to give emphasis to the fact that a 
failure in conformity (maladjustment) on 
the part of a pupil may stem from causes 
that lie within the individual personality 
and/or in the external environment—in the 
kinds of demands made upon the personality. 

Parents, for example, who have precon- 
ceived dreams and goals for their child, and 
who, without considering the child’s mental 


capacities and inclinations, force him to pur- 
sue a program of studies that do not coincide 
with the child’s own dreams, or require men- 
tal abilities not possessed by him, may foster 
the kind of maladjustment which manifests 
itself in cutting. There is probably no coun- 
selor who has not been confronted by a cut- 
ting problem of the above nature. Now, what 
our society is actually doing, by its present 
compulsory school attendance laws, and by 
the kinds of curricula the schools provide 
for a great many potential and actual cutters, 
is multiplying many times what the above 
type parents do. We are forcing boys and 
girls to attend school, and to pursue adult- 
conceived goals (worthwhile though they 
are), who emotionally and mentally find no 
meaning in these goals; or even if they do 
find meaning in them, lack the mental capac- 
ity and the emotional drive to pursue the 
kinds of educational activities necessary to 
attain them. 


Consequently, in so far as the typical 
chronic cutter is concerned, where the causes 
for his cutting stem from his own personality 
or from the failure of the parents to control 
the child’s behavior, or from the inappro- 
priateness of the educational program he is 
expected to preserve, or from all three com- 
bined, the usual procedures for dealing with 
the cutter are relatively ineffective. Expe- 
riences with chronic cutters and their par- 
ents frequently reveal a significant lack of 
wholesome firmness—firmness blended with 
love—which is necessary in building good 
character. It is startling and frightening to 
confront parents, who, when they are in- 
formed of their child’s chronic cutting find 
themselves helpless and totally incapable of 
coping with the situation. Their reactions, 
frequently, take this nature: 

“My child tells me other boys are cutting 

also” 

“I don’t know why he cuts. I send him to’ 

school’ 

“I don’t want his father to know because 

he will beat him too hard” 

“We have tried everything, but it doesn’t 

help” 
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“What do you suggest we do?” 

“You do whatever you want to him” 

In most cases, by the time the child be- 
comes a chronic cutter, the parents have 
already lost control over him. That whole- 
some firmness, blended with love, was lack- 
ing, either because the parents were too im- 
mature themselves, or because disintegrat- 
ing forces were at work which destroyed 
family unity and with it, the possibility of 
wholesome firmness. In case after case of 
chronic cutting, the home situation seems 
to be a major contributing factor. Either 
one or both parents have no control over the 
child, and are therefore unable to give to the 
school the firm support necessary to prevent 
cutting; or, the family unity is seriously 
impaired by death, divorce or separation, 
with the result that the child lacks adequate 
supervision. We are reminded of the Glueck 
five-point requisite for the development of 
non-delinquent behavior: family solidarity, 
love by the mother, affection by the father, 
supervision by the mother, and supervision 
by the father. One or more of these five req- 
uisites are missing in most of the cases of 
chronic cutting. 

Until society can foster the development 
of families where these conditions exist, or 
can provide adequate substitutes, the prob- 
lem of cutting (as well as more serious acts 
of delinquency) will continue as a major 
social problem. More effective measures 
than the deterrents currently used by the 
school are imperative. These must be directed 
at strengthening the home and/or providing 
educational, training, or work experience 
programs (with institutional supervision, 
where necessary) which will more effectively 
meet the needs of boys and girls who in 
school are potential or actual cutters. 

* * * x * 


COMPARATIVE EDUCATION CENTER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
This Center has been inaugurated with a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. 
Its activities will be threefold: research, 
graduate seminars, and hospitality to for- 
eign scholars. 


Research projects already planned include 
the economics of education (in collaboration 
with the Economics Department of the Uni- 
versity), Soviet education, and social selec- 
tion in relation to educational opportunity. 
Other comparative studies will be opened as 
personnel are appointed. 

During 1958-59 there will be seminars on 
secondary education in European countries 
and on Latin American education. In 1959- 
60 the seminars will deal with education in 
Southeast Asia and comparison of programs 
for highly capable children. Supporting pro- 
grams of study are available in the Depart- 
ment of Education and in the several social 
sciences. 

Scholarships and fellowships are available 
from the University for this graduate pro- 
gram, and in addition the Center will assist 
mature students and scholars from this coun- 
try and abroad. 

The director is Professor C. Arnold 
Anderson. 

* * * * * 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission has 
published and is introducing to educators a 
new study unit, Civil Service and the Citizen, 
designed as a supplemental teaching aid for 
use in secondary-school social studies classes, 
particularly in Government, American His- 
tory, and Problems in Democracy classes. 


The 38-page, liberally illustrated book- 
let tells the story of the more than two mil- 
lion civil servants who work to make the 
operations of the Federal Government a 
daily reality. It is designed to give students 
an understanding and appreciation of the 
role of the merit system in our representa- 
tive government. It tells what Federal work- 
ers do, describes the system that employs 
them, outlines the many services they pro- 
vide us, and explains how they are selected 
from the ranks of the citizenry. It presents 
in a factual and easy-to-understand way the 
information about government that young 
Americans should have to equip them for 
responsible citizenship. 


Developed in cooperation with representa- 
tives of natural educational and counseling 
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organizations, the unit was produced to make 
available to students information not now 
included in most standard texts. Its develop- 
ment was undertaken because the Commis- 
sion found that most young people lack 
knowledge of the merit system, of the work 
done by civil servants, and of the wide range 
of career opportunities in civil service. For 
example, a national poll of high-school stu- 
dents showed that only a handful of those 
contacted had ever considered a civil-service 
career because they did not know that Gov- 
ernment offers careers in many occupational 
fields. 


The publication lends itself to classroom 
use on a short- or long-range basis. In addi- 
tion to a teachers’ guide to related study 
projects and questions for discussion at the 


end of certain chapters, the unit includes 
sections titled: 


The Work of the Federal Government 

What is Civil Service? 

Why a Competitive Civil Service in the 

Federal Government? 

Nature of the Federal Work Force 

The Federal Civil Service ... How it Works 

Brief History of the Federal Civil Service 

Your Government as an Employer 

Copies for classroom use may be obtained 
at reasonable cost from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. The price per 
copy is 35 cents, with a 25 percent discount 
for orders of 100 copies or more. Checks or 
money orders should be made payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. 


Visual and Other Aids 


IRWIN A. ECKHAUSER 
Washington Junior High School, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


NEW MATERIALS 

Filmstrip Guide. New Jam Handy catalogue 
lists over 700 class-tested filmstrips. Space 
age subjects are featured. New additions: 
elementary science series on simple ma- 
chines, opera and ballet stories. Free from 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Help in Teaching Values. 108-page booklet 
lists books, films, filmstrips, plays, poems, 
and recordings available for teaching about 
values in the elementary grades. It also 
has a master index of character traits and 
books, etc., which stress them. Value Re- 
sources Guide is $1.00, from American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher-Edu- 
cation, 11 Elm St., Oneonta, N. Y. 


Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, and 
Transcriptions. A 206-page guide giving 


titles of tapes, scripts, and transcriptions; 
their running time; dates of release ; terms 
and conditions of loans; names and ad- 
dresses of lending agencies; suggestions 
on use; information and nature of content. 
Sale, $5.00, Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis. 


Film Catalogues. Visual Aids Service of the 
Univ. of Illinois is publishing 17 subject- 
area film catalogues covering such fields 
as safety education, arts and crafts, social 
science, language arts, and science. Free 
from Univ. of Illinois, Div. of Univ. Ex- 
tension, Champaign, IIl. 


FILMS 
Tibetan Traders. 22 min. Sound. Color, or 
black and white. Sale. Atlantis Produc- 
tions, Inc., 7967 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 
46, Calif. 
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Depicts the intimate daily life of a tribal 
family woven into the fabric of an epic 
journey by semi-nomadic Tibetans search- 
ing for trade in the heartland of Asia. 

This is Exploring. 20 min. Sound. Color. 
Sale. Visual Education Service, Nat’] Coun- 
cil, Boy Scouts of America, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 

Custom-tailored to tell the new phase of 
scouting to boys. Hits all phases of the 
new Exploring program—from skin diving 
to electronics, from high adventure to hi-fi. 

Mainline, U.S.A. 20 min. Sound. Color. Free 
loan. United World Films, Inc. (Free Film 
Dept.) 1445 Park Ave., New York 29, N.Y. 
Explains how scientific research, constant 
improvement of equipment, and the team- 
work of thousands of men are all factors 
in keeping the railroad industry abreast 
of all other great industries and able to 
meet the traffic demands of an expanding 
economy. 

Behind the Ticker Tape. 21 min. Sound. 
Color. Free loan. United World Films, 
Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Pictures the beginnings of American in- 
dustrial expansion more than a century 
ago and the concurrent need for an or- 
ganized security market for the conven- 
ience and protection of investors. 

Himalaya: Life on the Roof of the World. 

22 min. Sound. Color. Black and white. 
Sale. Atlantis Productions, Inc. 
Depicts the world’s loftiest mountains— 
meeting ground of diverse peoples and 
cultures, as related to the strategic im- 
portance of Asia, its geography and econ- 
omy. 

Explorer in Space. 10 min. Sound. Sale. 

United World Films, Inc. 
Documentary film pictures and explains 
the purposes of rocket research with its 
resulting data being made available to all 
scientists everywhere. It is believed to be 
the first complete motion picture record 
of a successful satellite launching. 

Problems of the Middle East. 20 min. Sound. 
Color. Black and white. Sale. Atlantis 
Productions, Inc. 


A timely and significant film on current 
disputes and problems arising out of con- 
flicts over oil, refugees, and boundaries— 
explained impartially in terms of the basic 
and enduring factors of middle Eastern 
geography, anthropology, religion, history, 
and economics. 

The Eagle’s Strength. 30 min. Sound. Color. 
Sale. United World Films, Inc. 
Automation, the time and labor-saving 
practices gradually being adopted to in- 
crease production per man in modern in- 
dustry is shown as developed to a max- 
imum of application by the Dept. of the 
Air Force, at the Air Force Materiel Com- 
mand with its headquarters at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, Ohio. 

Mooti: Child of New India. 15 min. Sound. 

Color. Black and white. Atlantis Produc- 
tions, Inc. 
The vision and hopes of a little village boy 
in an ancient land as he evaluates the 
changes in agricultural tools and human 
relationships. 

This is Russia. 67 min. Sound. Color. Sale. 

United World Films, Inc. 
Camera literally pierces the “iron curtain” 
with its revealing studies of people, their 
police-state way of life and both the back- 
ward and progressive aspects of the Soviet 
economy from the Baltic to the Chinese 
border. 

Asian Earth. 22 min. Sound. Color. Black 
and white. Sale. Atlantis Productions, Inc. 
The human interest story of a Hindu 
mother in a village of the lower Ganges 
valley as she and her family share the joys 
and sorrows that result from struggle 
against their environment. 

Your Meat Inspection Service. 28 min. 

Sound. Color. Sale. United World Films, 
Inc. 
The story of Federal Meat Inspection and 
its contribution to national health is seen 
in this U.S. Dept. of Agriculture film. 
Federal meat inspectors are shown at work 
examining both live animals and carcasses. 
Emphasizes the importance to the public 
of the “stamp of approval” on meats. 
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Ali, and His Baby Camel. 11 min. Sound. 

Color. Black and white. Sale. Atlantis 
Productions, Inc. 
The warm delightful experiences of a 
small Moslem boy and his playful baby 
camel, and their adventures in a desert 
community of the Middle East. 


FILMSTRIPS 
English Literature Filmstrips. Series of 5 in 
the set, designed as introductions to Eng- 
lish history and literature. Teaching 
guides or handbooks available. Sale. United 

World Films, Inc. 

1. A Tale of Two Cities. 41 fr. in length 
and accompanied by a teaching hand- 
book providing the historical back- 
ground of the story. 

2. Oliver Twist. 31 fr. in length, and a 
teaching handbook. 

3. Great Expectations. 38 fr. in length, 
also accompanied by similar teaching 
aids. 

4. Hamlet. 40 fr., with teaching guides. 

5. Henry V. 24 fr., with teaching guides. 

The Bridge UNESCO Builds. 30 fr. Sale. 

UNESCO Publications Center, 801 Third 


Ave., New York, N. Y. Depicts UNESCO’s 
efforts to build bridges of understanding 
between the nations of the world. 
Africa: Explosive Continent. 60 fr. black and 
white. Sale. Office of Educational Activi- 
ties, The N. Y. Times, 229 W. 43 St., New 
York 36, N. Y. Depicts the impact and sig- 
nificance of the political and social forces 
surging through the continent, from Arab 
nationalism in the north to white suprem- 
acy in the south, and the struggles of the 
new nations and the improving lot of the 
Africans in the rest of the continent. 
New England. Set of 5 filmstrips. 50 fr. each. 

Sale. Haeseler Pictures, Amity Road, 

Woodbridge, New Haven 15, Conn. 

1. Introduction To New England. Basic 
features of the region. 

2. Seacoasts, Shipping, Fisheries. The sea 
as a dominant influence in New Eng- 
land history. 

3. Rural New England. Varied landscapes, 
lakes, forests, mountains. 

4. Villages, Towns, and Cities. Communi- 
ties provide a record of history. 

5. Industry. Modern technical industries 
at work in New England. 


Book Reviews and Book Notes 


Davip W. HARR 
Head, Department of Social Studies, Abraham Lincoln High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


British Malaya: An Economic Analysis. By 
Dun J. Li. New York: American Press, 
n.d. 123. Bibliography. $3.00. 

A scholarly study of Malayan economics 
would be a timely and useful contribution to 
our knowledge of the country in view of the 
fact that the Federation of Malaya obtained 
political freedom from Great Britain in 
August, 1957. 

The author has done a praiseworthy job of 
research from sources available in this coun- 
try. The arrangement of the chapters is good 
and here and there some useful information 
is presented. But, unhappily, the book has a 
number of errors and the whole lacks ade- 


quate analysis and interpretation. Most of 
what is written is not new and has appeared 
elsewhere. A final comment may perhaps be 
directed more to the publisher than to the 
author. The dust jacket has a grossly inac- 
curate map and a blurb which in attempting 
to proclaim the merits of the book — and no 
doubt to obtain as many sales as possible — 
resorts to sensational and inaccurate termi- 
nology which does a disservice to the limited 
merits of the author’s work. 


J. NORMAN PARMER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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Psychology and Personality. By E. Lakin 
Phillips and James F. Gibson. Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1957. Pp. 338. 
$5.00. 

The ancient philosopher has said, “with 
all thy getting, get understanding.” Lakin 
and Gibson have developed a high school text 
on psychology that has much to offer in 
terms of the students’ understanding of him- 
self. 

Although we are plagued on every hand 
with problems of juvenile delinquency very 
few have offered as a solution the idea that 
growing children should learn about the 
development of their own personalities and 
how life’s experiences mold those personal- 
ities. 

The seniors for whom Psychology and 
Personality was designed will soon be leav- 
ing school to rear their own families. High 
school will be the last opportunity for most 
of them to receive accurate psychological 
information by which to guide themselves 
and their future progeny. Any school cur- 
riculum would be richer for having a psy- 
chology course built around this particular 
text. 

One third of the book deals with the gen- 
etic approach to growth and development. 
Infancy and the preschool years are explored. 
What might typically be expected and what 
could go wrong in these periods is outlined. 
Early and late elementary school experiences 
and problems are pointed up. Adolescence 
through old-age is covered and the major 
concerns of each period are discussed. 

The author’s technique would seem to help 
each individual see his problems not as some- 
thing he or she faces alone, but as a common 
heritage, a natural part of being human. 

Abnormalities, vocational questions, basic 
psychological mechanisms such as perceiving 
are adequately explained in the remainder 
of the book. 

In addition to being well written the book 
has many interesting illustrations and pic- 
tures. 

It seems unfortunate that secondary edu- 
cation has been preoccupied with teaching 


the young about everything but themselves. 
The present book would make this important 
task easier. 

RAYMOND LINDEN 
Abraham Lincoln High School 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





Teaching Social Studies in the Elementary 
Schools. By Ralph C. Preston. New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., revised edition, 
1958. Pp. xviii, 382. $5.00. 

Teaching the social studies is no easy task 
for the inexperienced teacher in the ele- 
mentary school. The scope of the social 
studies is wide and sometimes not clearly 
defined. The same is true of the learning 
activities recommended for children. Loosely 
stated descriptions of acceptable practices 
frequently permit many interpretations, 
some of which are in direct conflict. A text- 
book should provide that frame of reference 
which will help the teacher select the most 
appropriate content and nature of learning 
experiences for children. 

This revised edition of Preston’s well- 
known book does not provide such a frame 
of reference. The great majority of general- 
izations or recommendations are sound and 
quite defensible. However, inappropriate 
emphasis and internal inconsistency in the 
book substantially reduce the value of these. 

For example, it is reeommended that every 
unit “provide ample opportunity for problem 
solving.” In later pages, this activity is not 
emphasized in discussion of classroom prac- 
tices. Instead, the term “presentation” ap- 
pears frequently, often preceded by “teach- 
er.” The teacher is advised to present his 
organization of the unit and to present fresh 
data. The total effect is a de-emphasis on 
problem solving and a focus of attention on 
dissemination of information. 

It may be argued that the emphasis on 
information, on the presentation and recita- 
tion of “material” provides a frame of ref- 
erence for learning. However, this book 
sharply criticizes the memorization of 
answers and an overemphasis on the teach- 
er’s presenting children with material. Pres- 
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ton also describes the child as an investigator 
who is curious to explore. He has presented 
forceful arguments against the very learning 
activities he describes. 

Teachers who read this book have prob- 
ably listened to many “presentations” in the 
course of their education. Their experience 
with the excitement of inquiry has probably 
been more limited. If it is true that children 
need “practice in thinking from the raw 
material of experience,” then their teachers 
need a consistent description of a social 
studies program directed toward this goal. 
This book does not provide such a descrip- 
tion. LEo W. O’NEILLL, JR. 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 


The Frontier Mind, A Cultural Analysis of 
The Kentucky Frontiersman. By Arthur K. 
Moore. Lexington, Kentucky: University 
of Kentucky Press, 1957. Pp. x, 264. $5.00. 
The Frontier Mind is a refutation of the 

hypothesis of Frederick Jackson Turner. 

Scholars acquainted with the Turner thesis 

recall that the nineteenth century historian 

believed the West developed an indigenous 
and distinct culture which “furnished the 

forces dominating American character.” A 

fresh evaluation of this thesis by Arthur K. 

Moore reveals the inadequacy of Turner’s 

conception. 

Professor Moore attributes to Turner the 
possibility that the West contributed to the 
development of democracy and rugged indi- 
vidualism. The West, however, failed miser- 
ably to develop a culture worthy of Turner’s 
idealism. The failure was due to the limita- 
tions of the buckskin Kentuckian. 

According to Professor Moore the charac- 
ter of the Kentucky frontiersman was mould- 
ed by forces that were incompatible with the 
spreading of true culture. The Kentuckian’s 
desire for material gain, his antipathy to ed- 
ucational and intellectual achievements and 
his lack of moral and spiritual discipline dis- 
qualified him as the agent of enlightenment. 
What he passed on to posterity in the name 
of culture was a mediocrity that engendered 


images of Sinclair Lewis’ George Babbitt. 
What then was the true character of the 
Kentucky pioneer? 

The true value of Kentuckian, if perhaps 
perceived honestly by some intellectuals of 
the 18th and 19th centuries, was neverthe- 
less generally misrepresented by others. The 
literary wits of the Enlightenment and the 
Romantic Era read into the character of the 
frontiersman all the noble, rational and hu- 
mane virtues of the eighteenth century 
philosophy. Through rose-tinted spectacles 
they viewed him as a child of nature and 
made it appear in print as if he moved freely 
in the golden paradise of Rousseau. In one 
biography of this era, Daniel Boone is rep- 
resented as a solemn philosopher extolling 
in a poetic style worthy of Pope the beauties 
of frontier life. The general public swallowed 
wholeheartedly this conception of the Ken- 
tucky pathfinder. 


The frontiersman of Kentucky, judged by 
Professor Moore’s analysis, would have been 
insulted had he realized he was being so 
grossly misrepresented. He was neither a 
child of nature nor an enlightened savage. 
The Kentucky trail blazer was an “alligator 
horse” who liked to fight with his fists, kill 
a bear with his ax, gouge the eyes of an 
enemy or engage the Indian in single combat. 
He was hard, ruthless, primitive in his habits, 
and proud of his physical prowess, yet he was 
devoutly attached to the Biblical idea of the 
Garden of Eden. 


He was firmly convinced in his own mind 
that the lost paradise could be regained west 
of the Appalachians. The ideal encouraged 
him to carve out an empire in the blue grass 
country. When pure drudgery, and constant 
hardship exploded the myth and he found 
Kentucky to be somewhat inferior to the 
paradise he expected he continued his trek 
westward searching for a new Eden. Eventu- 
ally he found what he sought and began to 
amass material riches from the new land. 
With wealth he acquired political power and 
prestige. He did not gain worldly recognition, 
for wealth in the opinion of Professor Moore 
“was only one of several criteria by which 
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the world judges culture.” The myth of the 
garden was based on “standards of Christian 
materialism” and was in turn a rejection of 
the true classical tradition of education and 
intellectual achievement. The frontiersman 
took the “milk and honey” but turned his 
back upon erudition and aestheticism. 

The Frontier Mind is not only a serious 
reappraisal of the Turner thesis, it is a well 
authenticated record of the strenuous daily 
living and the ferocious amusements of the 
Kentucky pioneer. The author draws upon 
his immense knowledge of folklore and legend 
and probes deeply into the early literature 
of the westward movement to give a com- 
plete and critical survey of the controversial 
buckskin hero. His efforts should prove re- 
warding to all students of frontier history 
and American folklore. 

WILLIAM HUNTER SHANNON 
Catonsville High School 
Catonsville, Maryland 





Japan Dictionary. By Lewis Bush. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. ix, 
226. Appendices. Index. $10.00. 

With the termination of the war in the 
Pacific, once again the door of Japan was 
opened for the Western people for re-exam- 
ination of this mysterious country of the 
Orient. To many of them Japan was a new 
discovery. In those islands of Japan they 
found richness of natural scenery, of history, 
of arts, of customs, and above all of the 
people themselves. And the questions which 
came to their mind were: “Why do the Jap- 
anese people live as they do?” “‘Where did 
those manners and customs come from?” 
and “What do they mean to the people?” 
These and many other questions are neatly 
answered in this book Japan Dictionary by 
Mr. Lewis Bush. 

Mr. Bush, a London-born Englishman and 
long-time resident of Japan, began the com- 
pilation of this book over twenty years ago 
when he was a lecturer at the Hirosaki 
Higher School in Northern Japan. The first 
edition was published in Tokyo in 1937 but 
now the second edition is completed in an 


enlarged and revised form. The book gives a 
ready guide to Japanese history, arts, liter- 
ature, customs, religions, folk-lore, fairy- 
tales, legends, festivals, ceremonies, and his- 
torical figures with ample illustrations and 
handy appendices. While the bulk of the ma- 
terials are drawn from the historical back- 
ground, conscious efforts are made to show 
the up-to-date pictures where recent changes 
have taken place. 

Naturally, Mr. Bush’s selection and treat- 
ment of the materials are by no means ex- 
haustive or extensive. His selection of per- 
sonal names, for example, is rather at ran- 
dom. But his treatment of such items as arts 
and crafts, Japan’s first relations with 
America, Geisha, Folk-songs, Tea Ceremony, 
and Marriage Customs is of considerable 
interest. All in all, this Japanalia will prove 
to be a very handy compendium for any 
student, a visitor, or a general reader who 
might have even the slightest interest in 
“Things Japanese.” 

YASUSHI SUGIYAMA 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Making of Modern America. By Leon H. 
Canfield and Howard B. Wilder. Boston: 
The Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958. 
$3.60. Revised Edition. 

High school teachers of history know that 

a history textbook must contain more than 

a pedestrian presentation of the subject mat- 

ter. These teachers, trying to teach a course 

with a compulsory status in the curriculum, 
meet “buyer-resistance” from students and 
therefore seem to need a textbook with many 
motivational devices and teaching aids. 
This revised edition of the famous Can- 
field-Wilder textbook in American history is 
thoroughly loaded with teaching aids: sug- 
gestions for student activity, bibliography, 
anecdotes, pictures, discussion questions, etc. 

Thus it is an excellent teaching tool for high 

school teachers. 

Yet sometimes I wonder if perhaps the 

best motivational device might be to use a 

textbook written with a vivid literary style. 
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We ourselves, as teachers, probably became 
enthused about our subject from reading 
historians who were great writers: the cool, 
objective, didactic tone of Thucydides, the 
chatty curiosity of Herodotus, the sweeping, 
cynical skepticism of Gibbon, the persistent 
hints of economic determinism in Beard, the 
erudition of Parrington. Did the lack of 
“suggestions for student activity” lessen the 
value of Thucydides? 

American historians have long been con- 
cerned with the literary value of their work, 
but they have only rarely produced historical 
works of outstanding literary merit, and they 
have never produced a high school history 
textbook which could qualify as great liter- 
ature. The task of vivid description and ab- 
sorbing narrative has been left to the novel- 
ists — perhaps it should be they who write 
our students’ textbooks. Certainly teaching 
aids, pictures, or even the inclusion of up-to- 
date material (such as the Suez crisis which 
this textbook contains) could advantageously 
be supplemented by exciting, intellectually 
stimulating reading matter. 

I suspect that one of the secrets of great 
history (aside from the writer’s talent in 
absorbing the reader in the story — making 
him feel the lashing of the slave, the elation 
of the frontier upon Jackson’s election, etc.) 


is the historian’s possession of a challenging 


thesis around which the historical narrative 
is framed. But perhaps a high school history 
textbook written around a partisan thesis 
would have limited sales. In certain quarters, 
eyebrows might be raised at a book develop- 
ing a theory of history, and the book might 
be rejected for one which is “safer” and more 
noncommittal. Who can get angry or of- 
fended with a historian who sits squarely on 
the fence? Perhaps that is why so many 
authors are found straddling there. Yet how 
can we convey to students the glory of free 
speech by offering them authors too cautious 
or timid to speak? Are there any bold auth- 
ors, educators and publishers who would co- 
operate in use of a textbook which would 
inspire and challenge students — or is creep- 
ing “organization man” conformity invading 


books as well as business? 

Until we do find a Thucydides among the 
writers of our high school textbooks, Can- 
field-Wilder is a good choice: the authors 
plod tirelessly and objectively through enor- 
mous masses of historical material — and 
leave the thesis and the polemics to the class- 
room teachers. 


Senior High School 
Cheyenne, Wyoming 


SYDNEY B. SPIEGEL 





Codetermination: Labor’s Middle Way in 
Germany. By Abraham Shuchman. New 
York: Public Affairs Press. $4.50. 
Today’s New Conservative and Lost Lib- 

eral will both find in Professor Shuchman’s 
account of the West German trade unions’ 
fight for Codetermination an intellectual 
challenge. Assuming that Liberalism still 
embraces the search for new lines of thought 
and assuming that New Conservatism is not 
synonymous with Nationalism the experi- 
ment going on in Germany has far reaching 
implications for social and political thinkers 
in this country. 

Codetermination “represents a compre- 
hensive system of social, political, and eco- 
nomic thought aimed at transforming so- 
ciety.” In some ways it is akin to (but in 
other ways it differs from) Guild Socialism. 
The term Democratic Corporatism has been 
suggested as a descriptive label. It is the 
product of the thinking and experience of 
the German trade union people. These are 
people who no longer feel total socialization 
of industry can give man both freedom and 
order. Yet, these are men who have exper- 
ienced the political power wielded by the eco- 
nomic cartels. They fear both the overpower- 
ing state and the overpowering industrial 
bureaucracy, but at the same time they see 
the value in both. In some cases they have 
even encouraged the rebirth of cartels. Guid- 
ed by labor union experience, which Profes- 
sor Shuchman traces back into the nine- 
teenth century and up through the Weimar 
Republic to the present day, the postwar 
German trade union leaders are trying to 
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find a middle way in the politico-economic 
world. 

Although not all German trade union lead- 
ers are favorable to the Codetermination Law 
of 1951, it represents in many ways the best 
illustration of the values and vagaries of the 
movement on the large plant level. German 
corporations have historically developed 
even more of a split between ownership and 
management than have our own corpora- 
tions: there is a management board and a 
supervisory board (or board of directors), 
and membership in both is excluded by law. 
The Codetermination Law of 1951 (which 
applies only to certain industries) stipulates 
that the manual worker and the white collar 
worker be represented on the supervisory 
board. Through a highly complicated system 
of representation, the law provides the work- 
ers with five seats, the representatives of 
capital with five seats, and stipulates the 
selection of an “eleventh man” who is “neu- 
tral.” The supervisory board sets the policy 
which the management board carries out. 
Labor has only an indirect representative on 
the management board, the labor director, 
whom it can appoint and dismiss. 


At its best the law makes it possible for 
the working man to have a voice in decisions 
that will affect him and it gives him a sense 
of responsibility for the whole corporation. 
It also forces the representatives of capital 
to come to grips with the realities that con- 
front the workingman. Yet, many union 
leaders fear the management board will 
exert actual control while giving the worker 
a feeling that he is doing something. Add to 
this the possibility that the union may lose 
power since the labor representative may be 
caught between conflicting loyalties to the 
corporate needs and union needs. Capital is, 
of course, apprehensive over the invasion of 
its rights. There is a problem too in the posi- 
tion of the labor director. He must be a man- 
agement man to solve his day to day prob- 
lems, but he is actually controlled by labor. 

Yet, the West German trade union leaders 


are providing some original thinking about 
the kind of social organization that is both 


possible (because of tradition and the nature 
of man) and desirable. There is no flight to 
morality and withdrawal from reality that 
typifies some of our New Conservatives. 
There is no fear of planning. Planning al- 
ways goes on in society; the important ques- 
tion is who takes part in it. But at the same 
time the experience of Nazi Germany has 
ingrained a deep fear of bureaucracy in the 
minds of these men—something that cannot 
always be said of today’s Lost Liberal. 
DELMAR C. PALM 
State Teachers College 
Cortland, New York 





Why Democracies Fail: A Critical Evalua- 
tion of the Causes for Modern Dictator- 
ship. By Norman L. Stamps. Notre Dame, 
Indiana: University of Notre Dame Press, 
1957. Pp. xxvi, 182. $4.00. 

The title of this work implies a good deal 
more than the author intends to deliver. For 
he does not really tell “why democracies 
fail” nor does he evaluate all the causes of 
dictatorship. What he does offer is a compe- 
tent and thoughtful synthesis of many ex- 
planations advanced by others as to why 
twentieth century democratic experiments 
have given way, with alarming frequency, to 
some form of dictatorship. One objective of 
this examination and comparison is “a better 


‘understanding of the nature of democracy 


and the conditions under which it may be 
preserved.” Professor Stamps is a member 
of the Political Science Department at Rut- 
gers University and this volume is the most 
recent of thirteen in the University of Notre 
Dame’s International Studies Series. 

His synthesis is based, principally, on 
about eight score secondary works, written, 
for the most part, in the last two or three 
decades. From them he has culled the major 
arguments for the rise of dictatorships and 
the founding of parliamentary institutions. 
His study has yielded no single set of causal 
factors—the political, social and economic 
backgrounds considered were too various— 
but he has recorded a half dozen which have 
frequently recurred. Several of these are of 
special interest. 
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Most important of all, thinks Dr. Stamps, 
may be a weakness common to most of the 
democratic experiments in the twenties, that 
is: “the failure to develop a satisfactory 
party system.” An illustration of this was 
the multiple party system developed in Wei- 
mar, Germany, Italy and in France, where 
it has continued to the present. In all these 
nations a kind of party particularism existed 
and responsibility and discipline became 
more and more rare as the ship of state grad- 
ually slipped beneath the waves of bitter 
controversy. In the same vein, Stamps finds 
much agreement that the widely used prin- 
ciple of proportional representation only 
served to increase the chaos. Despite the 
many types of PR or the method used in 
applying the device, “almost everywhere the 
result has been to create an environment 
favorable to small parties” each clinging 
obstinately to its own concepts. Under these 
conditions the spirit of compromise was gen- 
erally absent and the tendency was to en- 
courage a “programmatic dogmatism incon- 
sistent with parliamentary government.” It 
followed that the support of a stable major- 
ity necessary for effective government was 
usually unavailable and political stagnation 
developed. In most cases the cry for a strong 
leader was only a matter of time. 

From this background of legislative su- 
premacy through stalemate, the author has 
drawn another tentative conclusion. Dicta- 
tors have not emerged in Europe from the 
strong executive who desired to become 
stronger but rather from the situation in 
which the legislature had become dominant 
and the executive was prevented from wield- 
ing the scepter of power with vigor. This 
was the case in almost every European coun- 
try which submitted to personal or factional 
leadership. “Parliamentary omnipotence” 
became a “system with checks but without 
balance”’ and this situation more clearly than 
any other led to authoritarian rule. 

Among many other observations of value 
are the author’s analyses of the psychologi- 
cal and economic causes for the rise of dic- 
tators. Neither those who have used the 
techniques of the behavioral sciences in try- 





ing to penetrate the neuroses of nations nor 
those who have attempted “to explain the 
rise of dictatorship in terms of the distribu- 
tion of property, class conflict, and class sup- 
port” have found acceptable answers, though 
each has contributed “new insights.” 

The economic interpretation, he claims, is 
refuted by a new look at the facts. To begin 
with, there was less concentration of eco- 
nomic wealth and power in Germany, at the 
time, than in the United States and Great 
Britain. And the industrial and financial 
magnates in both countries did not extend 
significant support until the marchers were 
well on their respective ways to Rome and 
Berlin. Further, statistics are cited to but- 
least, rather than being solely a middle class 
tress the theory that fascism, in Germany at 
movement was “essentially a popular move- 
ment which appealed to all classes and 
groups.” It gained its majority support at 
the critical moment from the working classes 
who were aroused by intense controversy 
from a normal state of political apathy. 

What, then, is the import for democracy 
today and tomorrow? No easy generaliza- 
tions are offered. First, Professor Stamps 
thinks we need more study of the nature of 
democracy. Only from more factual studies 
can we hope to learn why democracy sur- 
vives some challenges but falters in the face 
of others. Too often we have accepted ab- 
stractions and theories when the need was 
for careful and searching observation and 
compilation. Too, as we reach for a better 
understanding of what democracy is we 
must reach agreement on what we want it to 
become. Frequently voters are less concern- 
ed with their right to participate in govern- 
ment than they are with their desire to be 
governed well. Electorates, also, have been 
consistently unwilling to permit democratic 
governments the long period of maturation 
necessary to smooth functioning. Particu- 
larly have they been impatient in periods of 
crisis yet these are the very times when most 
twentieth century democracies have been 
launched or, more accurately, imposed on 
peoples inexperienced and hostile. 

In another sense the future of the Ameri- 
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can experiment rests less on failures in the 
past than on the ability of our system to pro- 
duce leaders now who have the political wis- 
dom to act vigorously in the face of inter- 
national and domestic problems different in 
kind and more massive and complex than 
those of the post-Versailles era. Up to the 
present an important strength of the demo- 
cratic form has been its flexibility ; whether 
in meeting the challenges of the future it 
will be modified out of existence the author 
does not predict but the threat is there. 

This brief study deserves the attention of 
the general reader and student of democracy 
alike—not because it offers solutions but 
because Professor Stamps by example has 
indicated certain lines of investigation which 
must be explored further if the exponent of 
democracy would know whereof he spe” ks. 
For it he is to be commended. 

DAVID W. HIRST 

University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





The Journal of a Scientician. By Piero Modig- 
liani. New York: Philosophical Library, 

1957. Pp. 136. $4.75. 

This unusual work purports to be a collec- 
tion of occasional thoughts written in a 
quasi-philosophic vein. Jotted down as they 
tumbled out of the author’s mind in the rich, 
full, and sparkling manner that original 
ideas often possess, they charm but deceive 
us. Because of its genre the book is under- 
standably uneven, lacking both a central 
theme and an ordered approach. It becomes 
therefore a painful project to secure a good 
grasp on the elusive thought of an essentially 
rambling, frequently metaphoric and sym- 
bolic text. 

The scientician of the title, Modigliani 
describes himself as one devoted to science 
but lacking the sufficient degree of expert- 
ness to qualify as a scientist, yet capable 
enough to rank above the mere technician— 
a close relative of the applied scientists, one 
suspects. The scientician, we are quaintly 
informed, is the non-commissioned officer 
in the army of science, generals of course 


representing pure scientists, the ranks of 
infantry the unglamorous technicians. 

These chatty chapters are for the most 
part forced as they attempt such oddities as 
bringing Leonardo da Vinci and Einstein to- 
gether for an imaginary conversation; as 
personifying glass bottles; and so on. With 
something called econophysics, Modigliani 
none too successfully attempts an applica- 
tion of the famous relativity and quantum 
theory equations to the field of economics. 

The general tone of the book leaves the 
reader in an optimistic haze of scientific 
humanism. Cold, impersonal science must be 
warmed and enriched by art, imagination, 
and even morality. On the whole this is a 
book rather difficult to assess. To some it will 
seem merely eccentric; to others, scienticians 
perhaps, it will possibly be revealing and 
worthwhile. 

ROBERT J. HENAULT 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Schools Without Scholars. By John Keats. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1958. 
Pp. ix, 202. $3.00. 

An ex-newspaperman adds one more title 
to the list of volumes attacking progressive 
education for the ills growing out of com- 
pulsory education. This is not an angry book 
and should hurt no one’s feelings, despite the 
author’s defensive apprehensions on this 
score. 

Like so many books on this topic, it states 
its position clearly in favor of “solid educa- 
tion,” but fails to come to grips with the real 
problems of compulsory schooling. 

Keats picks two schools as his models of 
the ideal secondary school. Of one he says, 
“its waiting list is such as to permit the lux- 
ury of accepting only those students blessed 
with keen minds and a desire to use them.” 
Of the other he says, “the school takes what 
steps it can to rid itself of its ineducable 
children.” 

Many schoolmen would have no argument 
with Keats’ proposals for the education of 
the competent. We are still waiting for his 
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suggestions for the others. And it’s about 
time that writers of this persuasion, if they 
are opposed to compulsory education, de- 
velop the guts to say so, instead of lambast- 
ing the educators who struggle so diligently 
to find ways to make it work. 

Schools Without Scholars is essentially 
a restrained argument which for the most 
part does justice to the facts, though it con- 
tributes little to the understanding of the 
educational sophisticate. 

Only one distortion is serious enough to 
call for public correction. This occurs in the 
section beginning at the top of page 135 
which includes the sentence, “Thus the teach- 
ers-college undergraduate spends the bulk 
of his time learning teaching techniques and 
comparatively little time studying the sub- 
jects he may be called upon to teach.” 

This section is unworthy of the reportorial 
talents of a winner of a Newspaper Guild 
award. 

If the book serves its avowed purpose of 
interesting citizens in the curriculum and 
standards of their own local public schools 
it will have proved worthwhile after all. 

DONALD W. ROBINSON 
Carlmont High School 
Belmont, California 





The Changing Population of the United 
States. By Conrad Taeuber and Irene B. 
Taeuber. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
1958. Pp. xi, 355. $7.75. 

This is a very fine graphic review of the 
population of the United States from Colonial 
times to 1950 by two outstanding American 
demographers. Conrad Taeuber is the As- 
sistant Director for Demography of the 
Bureau of the Census, and his wife, Irene, is 
a Research Associate of the Office of Popu- 
lation Research of Princeton University. 

The text is in four parts: Growth, Char- 
acteristics, Natural Increase, and Conclu- 
sions. The first part covers the general fac- 
tors in growth, immigration, internal migra- 
tion, and urban and metropolitan growth. 
The second part treats marital status, house- 
holds and families, education, economic activ- 
ity, and income. The third outlines fertility 





and mortality experiences while the fourth 
includes projections of population to 1975. 

The book is a necessity in any beginning 
or extended collection on demography, as it 
is an excellent summary of the basic elements 
of the American population. It is particularly 
fine in its unification of heretofore separate 
and voluminous census reports. It should be 
found in every library where it can act both 
as a summary and as a source book. 

The background of the writers leads nat- 
urally to a strong emphasis on data from the 
census and the techniques developed for 
this data. As a result more sophisticated 
inquiry into the demography of the nation 
will require the use of corollary materials. 
However, the authors are very thorough in 
their citation of other materials and demog- 
raphers so that this is not a real problem. 
In this conjunction the Taeubers’ analyses 
are statistical to a large extent so that corol- 
lary reading is largely in the sociological and 
psychological factors related to demographic 
conditions and changes. 





The most widely used history text 
in the 7th and 8th Grades 


THIS IS 
AMERICA’S STORY 
WILDER e LUDLUM e BROWN 


Pupils respond enthusias- 
tically to the spirited style 
of writing and appreciate 
the helpful visual aids, 
the easy to comprehend 
time-charts and maps, 
and the many other fea- 
tures of this outstanding 
text. 
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To the general reader the chapter on the 
population prospects around 1975 may be the 
most interesting. The problems in making 
such projections are clearly stated and very 
fair if conservative estimates are made of 
our future circumstances. RopertT HIRZEL 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 





Mohammed: The Man and His Faith. By Tor 
Andrae. New York: Barnes & Noble. 1957. 
Pp. 196. $3.00. 

As a translation from the German, this 
study of Mohammed’s belief, life and work 
is probably the best short available summary 
of this great religious leader ; the importance 
of the work is, furthermore, certified to by 
the fact that it has been also translated into 
Spanish and Italian. But the impressions it 
gives in this present year are mixed, due 
probably to the fact that the study was ap- 
parently completed in 1932 and shows no in- 
fluence of the latest researches and contri- 
butions of social psychology to our knowl- 
edge of ideologies, revelations and all relig- 
ious phenomena. Is Andrae writing with 
tongue in cheek when stating: “Even while 
Amina was carrying Mohammed in her 
womb remarkable signs occurred which fore- 
told his future greatness”? (p. 34). Or, 
modern social psychiatry certainly would 
offer a different explanation regarding the 
story of the angel who forced the Prophet to 
recite as the original and genuine description 
of the Prophet’s call than that provided by 
Andrae: “The conception of a spirit which 
literally pounces upon the inspired man, 
throwing him to the ground and conquering 
his human obstinacy, is found among various 
peoples” (p. 45). Andrae, furthermore, fre- 
quently departs from his self-imposed rule 
that his treatment should be factual and 
without value-judgments; thus he propounds 
that “we cannot judge the Prophet of Islam 
according to our moral standards” (p. 188), 
but falls into his own trap by concluding: 
“It is no wonder that sexual morality was 
on a low level, judged by our standards.” (p. 
189). And he concludes his book with: “In 


spite of everything that can be said in de- 
fence of Mohammed’s religious integrity and 
his loyalty to his call, his endurance, his 
liberality, and his generosity, we are not 
doing the Prophet of Islam an injustice when 
we conclude that this moral personality does 
not stand upon the same level with his other 
endowments; and indeed, not even upon the 
same level with his religious endowment.” 
(p. 191). 

Obviously, Andrae’s presentation will in- 
terest mainly the theologian or the specialist 
in comparative religions. There are some 
passages which will satisfy the historian; 
but the specialist in the sociology and social 
psychology of religion will want to read 
Andrae as a starting point for further in- 


terpretations. JOsEPH S. ROUCEK 


University of Bridgeport 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 





American National Government. By Cortez 
A. M. Ewing. New York: American Book 
Company, 1958. Pp. xvi, 735. $7.25. 

On the basis of thirty years of teaching 
experience Professor Cortez A. M. Ewing of 
the University of Oklahoma has produced 
one of the best of the many texts in Ameri- 
can national government. He represents the 
“old school” of textbook writing in this field, 
giving a great deal of attention to descrip- 
tion and to historical background and very 
little to the actual operation of the political 
process. Obviously he believes that an intro- 
ductory course in American government 
should be substantive in character without 
obscuring the basic concepts and principles 
involved. 

The limitations of the volume as an intro- 
ductory text stem from its basic nature. Be- 
cause he was writing a text for courses in 
American national government, Professor 
Ewing devoted very little space to state and 
local government. Because he describes 
rather than analyzes, his book is a mine of 
useful information, but it seldom comes to 
life. He defines democracy as “a political 
system which governs through public opin- 
ion,” but he makes no effort to analyze the 
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role of public opinion, not to mention inter- 
est groups, on the ground that “a study of 
the role of public opinion is best reserved 
for advanced courses.” He accepts such 
standard clichés as that the United States is 
following a policy of collective security in 
foreign relations, without discussing the 
meaning and the limitations of the official 
concepts of collective security. He describes 
the organization of the United Nations in 
some detail and he states that the United 
States “has cooperated fully with the UN,” 
but he does not discuss at all the role of the 
United States in this major international 
organization. At one time he calls judicial 
review “the most significant American con- 
tribution to political science,” and a few 
pages later he labels it “an anomaly in Amer- 
ican constitutional practice.” Major agen- 
cies such as the National Security Council 
are dismissed with only the most casual ref- 
erence, whereas over seven pages are de- 
voted to the electoral college. The govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia is described 
in the chapter on “Territories and Depend- 
encies”’ ! 

The substance of American national gov- 
ernment is presented in masterly fashion in 
this book, written by a wise and seasoned 
teacher in the field. It should be widely used 
as a text, preferably in connection with other 
volumes which emphasize interpretation and 
analysis. NoRMAN D. PALMER 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 





India and the United Nations. Report of a 
Study Group set up by The Indian Council 
of World Affairs. Prepared for the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 
New York: Manhattan Publishing Com- 
pany, 1957. Pp. 229. Index. $3.00. 
Jawaharlal Nehru observed in 1947 that 

international politics were full of protagon- 

ists struggling for power. India, he said, 
must act first according to her own best in- 
terests and secondly according to the merits 
of each question. She must do what is right 
and honorable. India would thus obtain the 


respect of the great nations and the leader- 
ship of the smaller nations, especially in 
Asia. “. . . inevitably it means that to some 
extent we have to plough a lonely furrow. . .” 

Since Mr. Nehru spoke, India has indeed 
plowed a number of furrows on the field of 
international affairs. She has obtained re- 
spect as well as considerable influence on the 
leadership and public opinion of smaller 
Asian nations. Her forum has been the 
United Nations. Particular importance there- 
fore attaches to the little book under review. 
It is the work of an Indian Council of World 
Affairs Study Group composed of high rank- 
ing persons from public and private life. The 
book is part of a series undertaken by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. Previous studies dealt with the na- 
tional attitudes of Canada, Denmark, Israel, 
Switzerland, and Sweden. This is the first 
study of an Asian nation, although a second 
one on Japan was recently published. Par- 
ticipants are asked to appraise their coun- 
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tries experiences in international organiZa- 
tions and generally to air their views on 
issues concerned with the organization and 
procedures of the United Nations. 


The book’s major conclusion is that India 
is opposed to any fundamental changes in 
the United Nations’ Charter, including use 
of the veto. Indians fear a major war and 
reason that war would be more likely if one 
power bloc were to dominate the United 
Nations. The veto makes domination impos- 
sible. India would rather have a sometimes 
ineffective but truly international organiza- 
tion than have an effective organization 
prisoner of a power bloc. Another conclusion 
is that Indians want the United Nations to 
reflect political realities. Hence, they advo- 
cate Chinese membership. In respect to col- 
lective security, Indians oppose giving the 
United Nations military functions as these 
would tend to disrupt rather than strengthen 
the organization. 


The volume is a short, useful handbook to 


Indian policies and attitudes toward the 
United Nations and related international 
questions. One only wishes that the terms of 
reference had permitted a more comprehen- 
sive and analytical study and that a bibliog- 
raphy had been included. 


J. NORMAN PARMER 
University of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 
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